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LESSER'S DAUGHTER. 



I. 



IT was very difficult to keep awake. 
Lesser Bremen sat up and rubbed 
his eyes, conscious of a blank 
interval since he had last looked at 
the clock. Perhaps while he was 
asleep his wife and daughter had 
rung unheard. He listened breath- 
lessly for a moment, but beyond the 
flicker of his fire no sound broke the 
silence inside the house. Outside he 
could hear the departing tramp of a 
policeman on his rounds, and at 
irregular intervals the roll of car- 
riage wheels. Presently he drew 
back the curtains, threw up the 
window and looked out. It was a 
still summer morning, the dawn stole 
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over the city without glow, the air 
was hazy and sweet. In the sky a 
few stars still faintly twinkled. The 
sparrows were awake and noisy. 

Mr. Bremen wondered whether 
servants who were kept up every 
night found the hours go as slowly 
as he did. The coachman, for in- 
stance, had been out every night this 
week. But of course some one must 
drive ladies to balls and theatres. 
Any service, it seemed, however 
arduous and disagreeable, could be 
bought for the money of which Mr. 
Bremen possessed so much, and 
which affected his own happiness so 
slightly. Twenty years ago, when 
he was a young man, no one could 
have convinced him that content- 
ment did not in the main depend on 
money. He had not been born to a 
fortune, nor had he made one for 
himself. Until he was twenty-five 
life presented itself in the shape of a 
struggle for which both by nature 
and training he was wretchedly 
equipped. His father, a German by 
birth, had come to London in the 
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hope of making his way there ; but 
he had died without doing so. His 
mother Lesser hardly remembered. 
She had retired from the fight long 
ago. For many years the young 
man had stood quite alone, poor, 
friendless, and without any share of 
the commercial ambition that carries 
so many of his race towards pros- 
perity. He was a clerk in a stock- 
broker's office, and, if it had not 
been for a wind that blew ill to 
others, a clerk he would probably 
have remained. In New York his 
father had a cousin who admitted 
that his circumstances were flourish- 
ing, and once or twice when asked 
for help did not refuse it. But no 
one was more surprised than Lesser 
Bremen when he was informed that 
this man had outlived his children, 
and, on coming to die, had made his 
London relatives his heirs. The 
fortune he left was a very large one, 
judged by English standards, and it 
all came into Lesser's hands. Un- 
happily even Lesser felt that it came 
a little late. He and prosperity did 
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not match. However, he felt vastly 
pleased with the sudden change in 
his affairs, and for a time he got a 
good deal of enjoyment out of his 
overflowing purse. He threw up 
work at once, bought an expensive 
dressing-bag, and set out on his trav- 
els. He wanted above all to see 
Vienna. His father's stories of this 
city had somehow taken hold of his 
imagination. 

As Mr. Bremen leaned out of the 
window his thoughts wandered back 
to that first foreign journey entered 
on so lightly, fated to be of such 
importance. He had certainly not 
set out in search of a wife, and yet 
he had come back with one of a 
different religion, a different race, a 
different language from his own. In 
those days, when he thought about 
his future marriage, he made many 
wise resolutions. It should be un- 
dertaken cautiously, and only after 
he had looked round a good deal in 
the new circumstances created by 
his money. He then went to the 
opera in Vienna, saw the beautiful 
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Corona Czernovitz in a box, and 
without much difficulty managed to 
be presented to her. She was de- 
scribed to him as a young lady of 
ambition who, though her father was 
only a small manufacturer, had de- 
termined early in life to marry a 
count or a prince. This, in Vien- 
nese society, it is not easy for a 
manufacturer's daughter to do. At 
any rate Corona, assisted by her 
mother, had spent a good many 
years in trying to do it, and had 
not succeeded. Dandies of all ranks 
fluttered round her, but no one of 
the rank she coveted offered to 
raise her to his own. In a society 
where girls marry very young she 
passed her twenty-sixth birthday 
unwed. As Mr. Bremen proposed 
to her a week after he first heard 
her name, it must be presumed that 
he desired her for his wife, and that 
therefore his lucky star had carried 
him to Vienna at the propitious 
moment. For the beautiful Corona, 
tired, uneasy, and indignant with 
her laggard fellow-countrymen, said 
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" yes " to the little English Jew with 
the money-bags. " It was incredi- 
ble ! *' cried every one who knew 
her. Lesser could hardly believe it 
himself. And that is not surprising, 
for even to-day, nineteen years later, 
when he looked at Corona he could 
hardly believe that she was his 
wife. 

Mr. Bremen shut down the window 
and returned to his chair near the 
fire. Though it was June, he had 
felt chilly enough to set it alight two 
hours ago. Opposite to him hung a 
fine portrait of his wife, painted soon 
after their marriage. She would soon 
come into the room looking much 
like that in spite of the years she 
had lived since then. Of course her 
complexion was less fresh and deli- 
cate, and her expression older. But 
she was as slim as ever, and as grace- 
ful. She still wore her golden hair 
like a crown, and at night put dia- 
mond stars in it. Her large, almond- 
shaped, blue eyes, her dark eyebrows, 
her faultless mouth and nose showed 
no signs yet of being withered by 
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time. The portrait presented her 
almost full face with a broad brow 
and pointed chin. How strange that 
her child should have inherited so 
little of her beauty ! 

Was that the carriage? Yes. It 
stopped at the door. Mr. Bremen 
waited a moment, listened for the 
bell, and then hurried from the room. 
The two ladies, who after a short 
delay returned with him, certainly 
bore very little likeness to each other. 
The elder one was very tall, and 
still of most unusual beauty. Dia- 
monds flashed in her hair and on her 
neck ; she wore thick, soft, yellow 
silk, and a splendid mantle that fell 
from her shoulders when she sat 
down. Both her husband and her 
daughter looked at her with the 
admiration she never failed to in- 
spire, and as they did so they dis- 
covered that she was annoyed. 

" Why have you sat up for us ? 
Where is Jackson ? " she asked of 
her husband. 

Mr. Bremen, who was standing on 
the hearthrug with his back to the 
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fire, looked round the room in search 
of something that he missed. 

" He has forgotten your bouillon," 
he said guiltily. " He looked so ill, 
poor chap, I sent him to bed. You 
must have seen that he was ill to- 
day, Corona.'* 

" No," said Corona, briefly, " I 
never look at servants." 

"I'm sorry the bouillon is not here," 
said her husband, uncomfortably. 

" Yes," said his wife ; " I shall not 
sleep without it, but it will console 
me to reflect that Jackson's night has 
not been curtailed." 

Mrs. Bremen spoke slowly and 
with a slight foreign accent. Her 
voice was generally satirical when 
she addressed her husband, and so 
were her eyes and her smile when 
she looked at him. But this did not 
often occur. She could not look at 
any one so ugly without disgust, so 
she preferred, when they were by 
themselves, to droop her eyelids. 

"I'll go and look for it myself," 
said Mr. Bremen ; " I daresay I can 
find it. Where would it be kept ? " 
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" I have no idea." 

" Have some champagne, then ; I 
can get at that." 

He looked anxiously at his wife, 
but she made no reply. She was 
leisurely pulling off her long gloves. 

" Like some champagne ? " he said, 
turning to his daughter, who had 
flung herself into a chair when she 
came in, and had not yet spoken a 
word. 

The girl nodded almost impercep- 
tibly, and on this slight encourage- 
ment Mr. Bremen went to fetch it. 

Aline Bremen, though she could 
not compare with her mother, was by 
no means without good looks. She 
had inherited her father's insignifi- 
cant stature, but her figure was light 
and lissome. She had thick, fair 
hair, lively eyes of no particular 
shade, and an unremarkable nose 
and mouth. But the general effect 
of her features distinctly showed her 
Jewish descent, and this in her 
mother's opinion destroyed their 
charm. Mr. Bremen was sallow, 
dark, and distressingly plain. Aline 
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had youth, grace, and pretty colours. 
Nevertheless the resemblance be- 
tween father and daughter was strik- 
ing. It vexed Mrs. Bremen to see 
them in the same room. 

Directly her father was out of hear- 
ing Aline said — 

Shall we tell him to-night ? " 
If you wish," said Mrs. Bremen. 
She lifted one hand to her mouth to 
hide a yawn, and shifted her attitude 
with the restlessness of fatigue. " I 
am so sleepy," she said. "I don't 
think I shall wait for that cham- 
pagne." 

" Oh ! don't go yet," exclaimed 
Aline, seeing that her mother was 
about to rise. " Stay and help me 
tell Dad." 

Mrs. Bremen stared at her daugh- 
ter in amused surprise. 

" You are not afraid of him ? *' she 
said. The contemptuous inflection 
in her voice was hardly audible, and 
yet her daughter heard it there. 

" Of course not," she said, and 
then was silent. 

Her father, it is true, was not a 
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person to inspire any one with fear, 
and yet it grated on the girl to hear 
her mother say so. 

Mrs. Bremen, however, kept her 
seat for the present, and in a short 
time a kick at the door announced 
her husband's return. When Aline 
opened it she saw that her father had 
brought more things than he could 
comfortably carry. Besides the wine 
and the glasses he had found some 
strawberries, a terrine of foie gras, 
and a loaf of bread. 

" You look like a waiter," said his 
wife, in a tone of exasperation. "Do 
put the things down. We are not 
hungry." 

" I thought you might be," said 
Mr. Bremen. " I am." 

He opened the champagne, filled 
three glasses, cut himself a large slice 
of bread, and sat down to eat and 
drink with enjoyment. He reminded 
his wife that he had dined seven 
hours ago. No wonder he felt ready 
for another meal. 

" Did you enjoy yourselves ? " he 
asked presently. 
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** People don't go into society to 
enjoy themselves," said his wife. 

" Then why do they go ? " asked 
her husband. ** Not to make them- 
selves miserable, I suppose ? ** 

** I have a daughter to establish 
suitably," said Mrs. Bremen. 

A little quiver passed over Aline's 
face at her mother's words. She 
took up her untouched glass of wine 
and drank about half of it. Her 
father had stopped eating. His face 
and manner showed the utmost 
surprise. 

" Is n't Aline going to marry 
Charley Redruth ? " he asked. 

" No," said his wife. 

" But she is engaged to him." 

As he spoke he looked at his 
daughter's left hand and saw that 
the ring Charley had given her only 
a week ago was no longer there. 

" What has happened ? " he asked. 

" I have changed my mind," said 
Aline, getting up, " so I gave him 
back his ring." 

" But you can't treat a man in that 
way," said her father, aghast. " On 
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with him one day and off with him 
the next. It is n't right." 

" Then it is wrong," said the girl, 
" But it is done, and that is the only 
point to consider now." 

" But last week you wished to 
marry him," continued her father. 
" I never heard of such a thing." 

Mr. Bremen had no more appetite 
for his picnic supper. He looked 
upset and quite bewildered. 

" Do you understand it, Corona ! " 
he said, turning to his wife. When 
Mr. Bremen called his wife by her 
name he always gave bystanders the 
impression that he was taking a 
liberty. The radiant creature he 
addressed looked at so great a dis- 
tance from him. 

" I never approved of the engage- 
ment," she said now. " If I had 
been consulted I should not have 
given my consent." 

" But why not ! " 

" It is not good enough. Who is 
Charley Redruth ? " 

" The most decent chap we know," 
said her husband, promptly. 
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" An excellent young man, no 
doubt ; but in this wicked world 
excellence is not everything. In 
fact the longer one lives the less one 
cares about it. After all what does 
your little tin soldier's excellence do 
for him ? He is not particularly 
successful in his profession ; his com- 
pany, unless you are prejudiced in 
his favor, is decidedly dull ; he is 
not of distinguished birth " 

" Why should that matter to us ? " 
said Mr. Bremen. "We are not 
particularly well-bom ourselves. My 
grandfather was a tobacconist." 

" I daresay. But Aline has my 
blood in her veins as well as yours. 
And some day she will have your 
money." 

" Well, I 'am not dead yet," said 
Mr. Bremen, uneasily. 

A silence ensued of which Aline 
took advantage. She bid good-night 
to her parents and went to bed. 
Her father's eyes followed her with 
anxious affection as she left the 



room. 



The child does not seem happy," 
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he said, with a sigh. " I believe she 
was very fond of Redruth." 

He looked at his wife, but she 
made no reply. 

" I am sure Redruth is very fond 
of her,'* he resumed. 

" Aline is quite a brilliant match," 
said Mrs. Bremen. 

" I don't think we ought to put 
that idea into her head," observed 
her husband. " A young girl should 
be like the one in Heine's poem, 
pure and lovely and gracious." 

" A young girl," said Corona, " is 
apt to resemble her parents." 

" I suppose Aline is not a beauty ? " 
said Lesser, who winced at his wife's 
remark, but tried not to show that it 
hurt him. He was so painfully aware 
of his amazing ugliness that the 
thought of having transmitted it to 
his beloved child grieved him like 
an irremediable blunder. 

Corona raised her eyelids and 
looked at him with a slight smile. 
Her husband's gaze fixed itself 
steadily on her, and his face grew 
sad and tender. 
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" She is not like you," he said, 
" there is no doubt about that. I 
suppose she resembles me — very 
slightly." 

" She resembles you very strongly," 
said Corona. " I can hardly believe 
sometimes that she is my child. How 
can I be mother to such a Ghetto 
face ? " 

Something akin to passion shook 
Corona's voice, usually so measured, 
low, and artificial. The question she 
asked of the air was one that really 
moved her. She did not notice that 
her husband looked hurt. She had 
grown to womanhood in a country 
where the Jews are openly reviled, 
and though the stress of circum- 
stances had driven her to marry 
one, she still spoke of the race with 
unconcealed dislike and contempt. 
Her manners did not always bear the 
strain of a tete-a-tete with her husband. 

" Ghetto face or not," said Mr. 
Bremen, staunchly, " Charley Red- 
ruth wanted her for his wife, and I 
wish to know what has parted them. 
Did he break it off or did she ? " 
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" I was not present when it hap- 
pened," said Corona. 

" Of course not. But I suppose 
Aline gave you some explanation. 
I hope she did. Upon my word I 
shall be ashamed to meet the man.'* 

" Oh ! no one will hold you re- 
sponsible for what Aline does. You 
need not be afraid." 

" I *m not afraid, I 'm indignant,*' 
said Mr. Bremen. " I shall go and 
see Charley to-morrow, and hear his 



version." 



Before ours ? " asked his wife, 
mockingly. 

" You won't speak. What did 
happen ? " 

" The little tin soldier got jealous, 
I believe." 

" Jealous ! Of whom ? ** 

"Aline danced a good deal with 
Count Surian." 

" That scamp ! ** exclaimed Lesser, 
vehemently. " I wish he had never 
entered the house." 

" Why do you call him a scamp ? 
You know nothing against him but 
that he is a gentleman and well-born." 
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" He is not a gentleman," said 
Lesser. 

" Oh ! *' murmured his wife, with 
a slight smile. " How do you 
know ? " 

Lesser stared at the opposite wall 
and was silent. The twitter of the 
sparrows outside caught his ear 
again. He went to the window, 
drew back the curtains and sud- 
denly let in a flood of daylight. His 
wife frowned and rose, gathering 
her mantle about her as she did so, 
and turning instinctively from the 
glare. 

" Why do you do that ? *' she said. 
" What a brutal light ! " 

With that she left him. He re- 
mained at the window for some time 
and watched his corner of the awak- 
ening city. His unfinished slice of 
bread he threw in crumbs to the 
sparrows. It pleased him to feed 
the little living creatures with what 
would otherwise have been wasted. 
He often took trouble in this way. 
His servants thought him rather 
mean. 



II. 

IF Romeo and Juliet had been able 
to announce their betrothal to 
all whom it concerned, their 
friends would probably have won- 
dered what they saw in each other, 
and of course both he and she would 
have found it difficult to explain. 
Charley Redruth could not have 
told you why he had lost his heart to 
Aline Bremen, and he knew very 
well that most people believed the 
heiress attracted him more than the 
girl. But as a matter of fact this 
was not true, and the girl's father 
had been acute enough to see it. 
Mr. Bremen did not feel quite at 
home with the young Englishman, 
whose looks and ways were so unlike 
his own. But he had a keen appre- 
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ciation of just those advantages he 
missed most bitterly in himself ; 
and besides, in some important re- 
spects, he had reckoned on Charley 
as an ally. His hopes were vague, 
but very strong, and capable of dis- 
appointment. He thought that if 
his child married this honest, sim- 
ple-natured Englishman she might 
remain unspotted from the world 
herself, and therefore better content 
with her unornamental father. 
Aline's marriage was a matter of 
great moment to Mr. Bremen. 
Whether she drifted wholly from 
him or approached him with grow- 
ing affection depended largely on 
her future husband's influence. 

Mr. Bremen thought he would go 
and see Charley Redruth and find 
out for himself how the land lay. 
He did not know that it was the 
proper thing to do, but he determined 
for once not to care either. He set 
out after breakfast, before his wift 
and daughter were up, and drov^ 
straight to the young man's chambers. \ 

** Oh ! good morning, Mr. Bremen," 
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said Charley, with more surprise than 
pleasure in his manner. Aline's 
father puzzled him. He looked like 
a little money-lender, and he behaved 
with curious, incomprehensible alter- 
nations of shyness and familiarity. 
This morning, for instance, he came 
into the room with the air of a man 
who rather expects to be kicked out 
of it ; and then the moment the ser- 
vant had shut the door he sat down, 
crossed his legs, and said, intimately — 

" Well, my boy, I Ve come to see 
what I can do for you.** 

Charley drew himself up a little. 
He was not quite blind to the ex- 
cellence of Mr. Bremen's intentions, 
but the expression of them was dis- 
tasteful to him. 

" I am afraid you can do nothing," 
he said stiffly. " Your daughter has 
changed her mind. She had a per- 
fect right to do so." 

" I can't agree with you at all," 
said Mr. Bremen. " A girl has n*t 
the right to cry hot and cold within 
a week. No man enjoys being made 
a fool of in that way." 
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Charley's young, good-tempered 
face set itself in harder lines. 

" Better now than afterwards," he 
said. 

Lesser looked round the room for 
inspiration. The young man's tone 
checked and disappointed him. He 
had expected to find a raving, melan- 
choly lover, greedy of consolation, 
quick to hope, anxious for an inter- 
mediator. The room suggested one 
explanation of Charley's stand-off 
attitude. It was rather bare and 
shabby. The hired furniture that 
had served several generations of 
young barristers was not thrust into 
the background by the things a well- 
to-do man collects around him. 
There were no solid easy-chairs, no 
pictures, and not many books. 
Charley of course was poor. He 
had explained that when he proposed 
for Aline. It was probably some 
scruple in connection with his 
poverty that led him to take his 
dismissal without remonstrance. He 
would not fight for the heiress. Les- 
ser understood that. 
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" If you are thinking of Aline's 
money — '* he began. 

The young man fired up at once. 

" No ; I am not/* he said. " How 
can it possibly affect me now ? " 

" Well, well," said Lesser, getting 
out his cigar case, " you would not be 
the first man and maid who have 
quarrelled and made it up again. 
Have a cigar ? ** 

" No, thank you," said Mr. Red- 
ruth, shortly. He wished that Mr. 
Bremen would go, and it was with 
impatience that he saw the cigar 
lighted and set going. 

" What did you quarrel about ? " 
said Mr. Bremen. 

" You had better ask you daugh- 
ter," said Charley. 

" It is easier for us to talk to each 
other. We are both men." 

Charley, in the flush of his youth 
and his good looks, rather resented 
that bracket. But of course he could 
not state his objection to it. 

" You evidently know that Aline 
and I are no longer engaged," he 
said. " Do you know nothing more ? " 
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" Mrs. Bremen mentioned Count 
Surian." 

" Very well, then. And the man 

is Anyhow, Aline danced with 

him all the evening. I found them 
smoking together on the terrace out- 
side." 

" Smoking ! Aline smoking ! " ex- 
claimed Mr. Bremen. 

" Oh ! that is nothing — and the 
dancing is nothing — if it had been 
any other man. In fact my objection 
to Surian began the row and ended 



it." 



I feel just as you do about him," 
said Mr. Bremen. 

" Then why the devil do you let 
him hang about your wife and daugh- 
ter ! " exclaimed Charley. " When 
he wasn't running round Aline he 
was in this corner and that with her 
mother. The man wants kicking." 

" I don't think I could do it," said 
Mr. Bremen, with a gleam of humour 
in his eyes. 

Charley Redruth went to the man- 
telpiece for his pipe and began to fill 
it. He felt rather more willing to 
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smoke in Mr. Bremen's company 
than he had done ten minutes ago. 
They agreed in their execration of 
Count Surian. Perhaps in the course 
of conversation they would find other 
points of agreement. One occurred 
to him at once. They both loved 
Aline. 

" You see/' he began seriously, 
" Aline is very young. You can't 
expect her to have much judgment 
yet.'* He was nearly twenty-five 
himself. 

" We thought she had when she 
engaged herself to you," said Mr. 
Bremen. 

Charley puffed away at his pipe 
and did not smile ; but his eyes lost 
the look of anger that had hardened 
them. 

" It was too good to come off," he 
said, with a sigh. 

" But can't you straighten things ? " 
said Mr. Bremen. " Make it up ? " 

" Not while that other fellow is 
about. When you get rid of him " 

" Shall I let you know if we do ? " 

Charley reflected. 
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" You might let me know," he 
answered, non-committally. 

Mr. Bremen got up to go. 

" You must n't expect to hear yet," 
he said. " There are difficulties." 

The young man looked at the 
elderly one with some pity, without 
much understanding. He did not see 
why it should be difficult to rid the 
house of an unwelcome guest. It 
was only necessary to show the man 
the cold shoulder and to forbid the 
issue of further invitations to him. 
He hinted as much to Mr. Bremen, 
who smiled. 

" Thank you for coming," said 
Charley, as the two men shook hands. 
" It makes a difference to know that 
you are on my side." 

He could not conscientiously say 
that it made very much difference. 
He knew that Mr. Bremen's opinion 
counted for nothing with his wife, 
and that though Aline seemed fond 
of her father, she was mostly guided 
by her mother's counsels. The 
money, it is true, belonged to Lesser, 
and that weighty advantage ought to 
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have helped him to maintain his 
supremacy. Apparently it did not 
help him at all. The mightiest wea- 
pon may be useless in hands that 
cannot wield it. What in the world 
can be easier than to rid your hearth 
of a fortune-hunter ? You simply 
have to refuse the fortune. So 
Charley reasoned as he finished his 
pipe. It is tantalisingly easy as a 
rule to perceive what other people 
ought to do. 

When Lesser got home he went to 
the room he called the " library," 
opened the glass doors of his book- 
case, took down the seventh volume 
of Alison's History of Europe^ and 
began to read. He found his place 
by a bookmark that Aline had made 
for him years ago. Since he had 
been a rich man he spent part of 
every morning in this way, and by 
degrees he had read many of the 
celebrated works that most of us see 
on our shelves. He always finished 
one before he began another and he 
never shirked a line. He accumu- 
lated a good deal of general in forma- 
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tion in this way, which was, however, 
not as useful to him as he always ex- 
pected it to be. He persevered from 
a sense of responsibility. He con- 
sidered that a man who has no work 
to do ought to try and improve him- 
self. Sometimes he felt depressed 
by doubts of his success. Corona 
did not behave as if the pursuit of 
knowledge had made much differ- 
ence in him. 

This morning the printed page 
could not even secure his attention. 
Aline monopolised his thoughts. He 
listened for her voice, and even set 
his door a little ajar so that he should 
not miss her when she came back 
from her ride. He did not know 
what he could say, but he wanted to 
talk to her. At last she arrived, 
and he went out into the hall and in- 
vited her into the library. She said 
that she would come in a few min- 
utes, when she had taken off her 
habit, which was wet through. There 
had been a heavy shower. So Les- 
ser went back to his room, shut up 
the History of Europe^ and waited 
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for his daughter. She soon came, 
but she evidently had no desire to 
stay long. She was dressed for go- 
ing out again, and she did not sit 
down. 

"What is it, Dad?" she asked. 
" I have only two minutes. I *m off 
to lunch with the Granger-Yorks." 

" The Granger- Yorks may wait,'* 
said Mr. Bremen. " I want to talk 
to you. Shut the door and sit 
down." 

Aline did as she was told ; but she 
did it with an air of hostility that 
disconcerted her father and when 
she looked at him in expectation he 
hardly knew how to begin. 

" What time do the Granger-Yorks 
have lunch ? " he said. 

" In ten minutes, and it takes eight 
minutes to get to the house," replied 
Aline. She did not look at her 
father as she spoke. 

" Well," said Mr. Bremen, " I 've 
just seen Charley Redruth." 

Aline did not help him with a word 
but her colour changed and her face 
grew obstinate. 
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" I 'm afraid you Ve behaved very 
badly," continued Mr. Bremen. 

" Oh ! is that what he says ? " 

" No, no. Nothing of the kind. I 
gathered it from the facts. They 
speak for themselves. He made no 
complaint of you. Indeed, I could 
hardly get him to speak at all. I *m 
really not much wiser than I was be- 
fore." 

Lesser halted. Aline looked at the 
clock and touched a bell close to her. 

" I think I *11 send the Granger- 
Yorks word that I cannot come," she 
said. " They expect me." 

A servant appeared, and she gave 
him the message. She then took off 
her gloves and pushed up her veil. 

"Why did you do that?" asked 
her father. " It was not necessary." 

It was getting rather late. 

She waited a little, and then added 
— " I suppose you Aave something to 
say ? " 

Lesser looked at the girl with re- 
proach. 

" My child," he said, " I am very 
unhappy." 
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" Charley was so provoking/' stam- 
mered Aline, responding for the first 
time to the appeal in her father's man- 
ner. " He objects to Count Surian." 

" I know. So do I." 

" Count Surian was showing me 
how to smoke " 

" Then I am not surprised at any- 
thing Charley said or did. No won- 
der he was furious." 

" I don't see what business it w^as 
of Mr. Redruth's. You are quite out 
of date, you know. You always are." 

Aline's face had turned rather pert 
again. 

" But what happened ? " asked her 
father, anxiously. 

" Oh ! we fought and finally gave 
each other up. You need n't worry 
so, Dad. Our hearts won't break. 
We don't put much strain on them 
nowadays. At least men don't. 
Charley is as hard as nails." 

The girl's mouth and voice both 
showed that her indifference was not 
very genuine. Whether she felt un- 
happy or merely provoked, her father 
could not make out, but he saw that 
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she was, at any rate, more disturbed 
than she would acknowledge. He 
was considering what to say next, 
when the door opened and his wife 
came in. Even by daylight in an 
unshaded room she looked hardly 
ten years older than her daughter, 
and incomparably more beautiful. 

" We were just talking things 
over," began Lesser, in a tone of 
awkward explanation. 

" Does that ever do any good ? " 
said Corona. Then, without waiting 
for an answer, she addressed her 
daughter. 

" I intercepted your message to 
the Granger- Yorks, Aline. You had 
better go. They are not people to 
neglect. If you run away at once 
and drive fast, you will not be very 
late. Besides, it does not matter for 
lunch." 

** I don't think the Granger- Yorks 
are desirable friends for Aline," said 
Lesser, when the girl had left the 
room. " They are not nice people." 

" I suppose * nice ' is an obsolete 
word," said Mrs. Bremen. " I never 
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hear it. The Granger-Yorks are 
rather smart, you know." 

Lesser looked troubled and un- 
comfortable. He knew that Corona 
considered his tastes dowdy and his 
scruples absurd. 

** I am not at all happy about Aline," 
he said. " She is very young, and she 
is always with people who do her 
more harm than good." 

" On the contrary, I am very care- 
ful. For instance, I have quite 
nipped that ridiculous fancy for the 
Heilbronners." 

" I am sorry for it. The more she 
sees of them the better. What can 
you possibly find wrong with them ? " 

Mrs. Bremen put out her hands, 
palms downwards, with a little for- 
eign gesture of amazement and con- 
tempt. 

" Their name, their manners, their 
style. Most of their friends are Jews 
too." 

" You always talk of Jews as a 
white man talks of niggers," said 
Lesser, indignantly. " As you have 
married one, I call that bad style." 
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He left the hearthrug on which he 
had been standing and began to walk 
up and down. His wife's tone, when 
she alluded to the race from which 
he sprang, always offended him 
sorely. The fact that her marriage 
was not recognized by her own 
Church had deepened her prejudice 
and quickened her dislike. She held 
aloof from her husband's people with 
a violence that in England is quite 
unusual. She had brought traditions 
with her that twenty years of a freer, 
more generous air did not help her 
to throw off. 

"Besides, the Heilbronners know 
plenty of English people," continued 
Mr. Bremen. " Aline met Charley 
Redruth there." 

" She did," said Corona, dryly. 

" I want that marriage to come 
off." 

"Yes? Won't you sit down ? Your 
boots creak." 

Lesser sat down on the nearest 
chair, which happened to be near a 
writing-table. He took up a ruler and 
began to rub away at an ink-spot with 
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his handkerchief. His wife watched 
him in exasperation. His restlessness 
of manner was one of many things 
that irritated her nerves. 

" It is a very bad thing for a girl 
to get the reputation of a jilt/* he 
said, his eyes fixed on the ink-spot. 

" In England," said Corona, "you 
give up a marriage as easily as you 
do a dinner-party. It is a matter of 
no importance. Of course it ought 
not to happen often ; but I do not 
know what we can do to prevent it. 
Apparently a girl's parents are the 
last people to be consulted." 

" Where do you get your ideas 
from?" said Mr. Bremen. "Not 
from me, I *m sure." 

" No, not from you. Ideas are 
like clothes : they must suit the 
wearer. Yours would not become 
me at all." 

" I am sorry you think so, since we 
are man and wife," said Mr. Bremen. 

No reply reached him, and when 
he looked up he saw that Corona had 
opened a volume of French stories 
that she had brought in with her. It 
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was unusual for her to settle to any 
occupation in that room ; but as the 
gong for lunch would sound almost 
at once she had probably thought it 
not worth while to go away, even to 
stop a dialogue that began to bore 
her. As she held the book the title 
caught her husband's eye. 

" How can you read such things ? " 
he said, in a tone of remonstrance. 

His wife lowered the volume for a 
moment, but she did not shut it. 

" My dear friend," she said, " don't 
you think we have talked enough ? 
Go you to your historical studies and 
leave me to my little tales. Every 
one to his tastes." 



III. 

MRS. BREMEN had never 
learned to feel at home in 
England. The climate de- 
pressed her, "he people excited her 
derision. She laughed at their want 
of adroitness, at their scruples, at their 
clothes. She knew a great miny of 
them. They came to see her once a 
month on a week-day afternoon. 
They arrived in a continuous stream, 
drank quantities of tea, and ex- 
changed remarks about theatres, the 
weather, and the last society novel. 
They thought Mrs. Bremen interest- 
ing, beautiful, and (for a foreigner) 
well behaved. Some of them said 
her face was that of a woman who 
suffered, and so it was — while they 
were there. 

39 
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The people who amused her 
dropped in on Sunday afternoons. 
Most of them talked French, and the 
novels they discussed were not on 
Mudie's catalogues. Mr. Bremen did 
not share his wife's tastes either in 
friends or in furniture. He con- 
sidered that her drawing-rooms were 
" bare," and they certainly were 
emptier than those owned with pride 
by her English neighbours. As she 
walked through them you beheld the 
full effect of her stately step and fig- 
ure. Everything in the room seemed 
to set it off. The lights, the colours, 
the pictures, the seats, had all been 
most carefully chosen, most cun- 
ningly arranged. But, as Mr. Bre- 
men said, there were no knick- 
knacks, and in the matter of fancy 
goods the rooms were hardly up to 
date. Sometimes Lesser saw a pretty 
thing in a shop-window and sent it 
home. Having been poor for half 
his life he still enjoyed the power of 
doing this. His wife used to look at 
his purchases, say they were un- 
doubtedly charming, and dispatch 
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them with indecent haste to the 
" boudoir," a room her husband had 
furnished with much care for her 
especial use, and which she never en- 
tered without a preliminary shudder. 
She told Aline it reminded her of 
the " art " department in a draper's 
shop. 

A difference of taste in upholstery 
is of course a serious matter ; but a 
larger rift still may be made by a dif- 
ference of taste in friends. Lesser 
could endure the drawing-rooms while 
they deserved his reproach of looking 
empty. It was when they were full of 
foreign dandies that he felt really un- 
comfortable there. The foreign blood 
in his own veins gave him no sense 
of kinship with men who spoke his 
father's tongue, but spat at his father's 
race. Indeed, there was probably no 
Englishman living, high or low, with 
whom he would not have felt more at 
ease than with an Austrian lieutenant 
of ordinary prejudices. Few of Cor- 
ona's friends were soldiers by profes- 
sion ; but most of them confessed to 
a dislike of the Jews that in English 
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ears sounded quite barbarous and 
mediaeval. The subject came upper- 
most with a frequency unusual in this 
country, and in the heat of discussion 
stories were told and opinions ex- 
pressed that grated cruelly on the 
master of the house. He did not 
protest much. He was one amongst 
many ; a weed in a gay parterre. If 
he had been a log of wood his wife's 
acquaintances could not have passed 
him over more completely. Of course 
you may say that this was his own 
fault, but I don't know that your re- 
minder would have helped or altered 
him. 

His ugly Jewish features, his insig- 
nificant body, and his clumsy man- 
ners were all to blame, and for these 
shortcomings you can hardly reckon 
him responsible. Man is master of 
his fate if he is born with a spirit that 
makes him so. Even then the chance 
of a minute may lay him low on the 
field. Lesser had not even been born 
a fighter ; otherwise he might have 
found out by this time that the His- 
tory of Europe in twenty volumes 
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was not a likely remedy for his de- 
fects. 

In one sense Corona's friendships 
did not make her husband at all 
uneasy. He thought some of her 
chief favourites a good deal like the 
gentlemen whose adventures you may 
read of in volumes that cost three 
francs and a half apiece. But he 
never suspected that she would fall 
a victim to any perfumed and emo- 
tional bird of prey. In several re- 
spects Corona's friends resembled 
her gowns. They were many • in 
number, pleasing to the eye, and dis- 
carded when out of fashion. Her 
vagaries never ceased to puzzle her 
husband. He could not understand 
why people so very unlike each 
other should attract her in swift suc- 
cession. For instance, after inspir- 
ing Lucien Morlot all through the 
winter, why did the spring find her 
under the spell of Count Surian ? 

Lucien Morlot was slender, lan- 
guorous, and subtle. He wrote little 
poems and dramas that were corrupt 
— unspeakably, inimitably corrupt. 
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So he said, at least. Some people 
thought them more silly than wicked, 
but unless they wished to quarrel 
with him they kept the thought to 
themselves. He was very sensitive, 
very tired, very melancholy. He 
spoke of life as if he had exhausted 
it, and of the world as if it held 
nothing unknown. He wrote with 
withering scorn of those latter-day 
outcasts, the virtuous and the re- 
spectable ; and he felt hurt if you 
did not make the sign of the cross 
in- his presence as the faithful do 
when they see the devil. His great 
ambition was to be considered a 
devil. Unfortunately he hardly 
looked the part. He was small, 
light-haired, and obliged to wear 
spectacles. He adored Mrs. Bre- 
men. He promised to dedicate his 
last volume of poems to her, a little 
collection of gems called Bour- 
geons de Boue, But before he had 
found a publisher Count Surian ar- 
rived from Vienna, and thrust Lu- 
cien Morlot into the background, 
where he had to hob-nob with Mrs. 
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Bremen's husband and other non- 
entities. So he went home and 
wrote a sonnet to his cat. It was 
really his landlady's cat, but he 
could not explain that in the poem. 
Count Surian was neither languor- 
ous nor subtle. He was a great 
grenadier of a man, with blue eyes, 
curly brown hair, a fine set of teeth, 
and a voice. He had left the army 
for the stage. In Vienna stories 
were told of him, but even in these 
days Vienna is a good ways off. At 
any rate Mrs. Bremen welcomed him 
warmly. He came from her native 
town ; he resembled more than one 
man who had sighed for her ; in 
London his name sounded well. If 
it had a false ring at home, that mat- 
tered little here. She tried hard to 
get him a theatrical engagement, 
but though the influential people lis- 
tened to his songs they did not offer 
to pay him for them. Corona could 
not understand why. She asked 
whether his title would not be an 
attraction in a play-bill, and his mag- 
nificent appearance on the stage, 
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and she believed the count when he 
complained that he was entangled in 
a network of intrigue. He said that 
a widespread conspiracy existed to 
prevent him from being heard. None 
of the public favourites produced 
the voice in the only correct way, 
and so they did not wish his method 
to become fashionable. It would 
contrast too strongly with their own. 
Corona said that she felt it her duty 
to help him fight such wickedness. 
He must have a hearing at any cost. 
They might begin modestly with a 
private performance at her house, 
and, if this succeeded, attempt a 
larger venture by and by. Count 
Surian showed himself very willing 
to take the advice of his beautiful 
countrywoman, and while he laid it 
to his heart he almost lived at her 
elbow. Mr. Bremen soon hated the 
sight of the great hulking fellow, 
with his stiff back and his supercili- 
ous grin. He was wooden, stupid, 
condescending, greedy. What did 
the women see in him ? 

Aline had not been attracted by 
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the man at first. She reckoned him 
as one of her mother's admirers, who 
were legion, and were not apt to 
look much at her. Charley Red- 
ruth was the first man who had paid 
her court, and she loved him for it. 
In the eyes of the other men her 
youth seemed to count as a disadvan- 
tage. She said they treated her as 
if she was a blank page in which 
they could not read and dared not 
write. Her mother looked rather 
shocked when she made this remark. 
Corona's ideas about the " young 
person " were continental. The 
London young persons did not 
please her at all, and it provoked 
her to see that in spite of her edu- 
cation Aline resembled them. When 
Mr. Redruth appeared he made mat- 
ters worse. He treated Aline as if 
she was a reasonable creature with 
a choice and a character of her own. 
Perhaps he took this more for 
granted than subsequent facts justi- 
fied. And he behaved with defer- 
ence to Corona, not seeing that 
beauty such as hers takes no cogni- 
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zance of a few years difference in 
age. He also annoyed her by his 
address. He had a clear, cheerful 
voice, and he would call her " Mrs. 
Bremen," as if her raison cTetre was 
to be Lesser Bremen's wife. Other 
people were of course obliged to use 
a title she always answered to with 
reluctance ; but the discreet ones 
used it rarely, and somehow man- 
aged to omit the particular inflection 
she disliked. She thought that 
Charley as a son-in-law would be 
intolerable. He would be capable 
at no very distant date of reminding 
her that she was a grandmother. 
She nicknamed him " the little tin 
soldier," because, regardless of fash- 
ion, he had joined the volunteers ; 
and she had never recognised his 
betrothal to Aline either to him or 
to any of her friends. So now that 
it was broken off she need give no 
tiresome explanations. Some people 
would affirm that there had been an 
engagement, and others with more 
right to know could say that they 
had never been told of one. Con- 
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tradictory versions of a story para- 
lyse each other, and are useful in 
hiding the truth. 

Mrs. Bremen had promised Count 
Surian the use of her rooms for pri- 
vate theatricals without consulting 
her husband, and when Lesser first 
heard of this he felt annoyed. 

" The man will be in and out more 
than ever," he grumbled. " I hate 
the sight of him." 

It was Sunday afternoon, and 
Corona, a study in amber, was in 
the central drawing-room ready for 
her guests. 

" You are a rich man," she said to 
her husband. " You are not tied at 
home." 

" I 'm not going to be turned out 
of the house by Count Surian, though. 
He is always bragging of his grand 
acquaintances. Why don't some of 
them lend their house to be turned 
inside out ? why should we ? " 

Corona listened disdainfully, and 
did not speak. If her husband had 
put his foot down and forbidden this 
or that, she might by this time have 



i 
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felt more respect for him and less 
dislike. But he never exerted his 
authority, and she even resented his 
criticism. An expression of antago- 
nistic opinion on his part struck her 
as impertinent. This afternoon, 
however, before Lesser could give 
further offence, the man he did not 
wish to see was shown into the room. 

" I quite intended to come to 
lunch," he began, as he put his heels 
together and bowed over Corona's 
hand. 

" I have no doubt you did," thought 
Mr. Bremen, inhospitably. 

" But Lady Broadstairs persuaded 
me to stay. We have been singing 
till now." 

" She always sings out of tune," 
said Mrs. Bremen. 

" Not with me," said Count Surian, 
showing his teeth as he smiled. 

"Well — is she going to sing here 
with you ? " 

" No. She declines with regret. 
She fears to encounter the fatigue." 

Mr. Bremen looked at Aline, who 
came in just then. Corona's eyelid's 
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fell suddenly, and the effect of that 
on her face was to cloud it. She 
felt annoyed. In spite of her money 
and her beauty she hardly took the 
place in society to which she aspired. 
Lady Broadstairs, for instance, a 
personage by marriage, a soap-boil- 
er's daughter by birth, gave herself 
airs, and neglected opportunities of 
knowing Mrs. Bremen. Corona knew 
exactly what people of this kind said 
to each other. They would agree, 
she felt convinced, that Lesser was 
impossible. She wished he would go 
out of town for the season. 

Other callers came into the room 
directly after Aline, and Mrs. Bremen 
had to distribute her attention. The 
new arrivals were all men, and not one 
of them was English. They grouped 
themselves near Corona and talked 
in French to her and to each other. 
It was rather amusing talk, sustained 
without apparent effort, fragmentary, 
light, and somtimes witty. You 
might have censured it as flippant, 
but you would not have yawned. 
For a little while Mr. Bremen tried 
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to follow it, but French of Paris was 
to him unknown. He soon slipped 
away to his own den, where he had 
a cigar and his thoughts for com- 
pany. 

His thoughts were not exactly good 
company. Aline occupied them ex- 
clusively just now, and he felt un- 
easy about her. Public opinion holds 
that a girl's education should be 
committed chiefly to her mother's 
hands, so Lesser had never interfered 
with his wife's arrangements. It had 
troubled him to see Aline left through 
five impressionable years to the com- 
panionship of a coarse, ill-tempered 
Frenchwoman : but Corona said she 
could find no fault with Mademoiselle 
Lef6vre's accent, and that seemed 
to settle the matter. Aline certainly 
spoke beautiful French. But a girl 
cannot live five years with a govern- 
ess and catch nothing but her trick of 
speech. The way in which his daugh- 
ter used her eyes vexed Mr. Bremen, 
so did a certain toss of the head and 
an affected pout. His feminine ideal 
matched his conservative, honour- 
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able, and rather dull opinions. He 
admired a simple handsome creature 
who obeyed her parents or her hus- 
band, and grew a little stout towards 
middle age. It distressed him terri- 
bly to see his daughter given up to 
dress and pleasure ; to observe that 
she could flirt. His marriage had 
brought him grief instead of happi- 
ness ; so he had set his heart on his 
child. Surely she would not fail him 
too. 

There must be many people who 
live under one roof with several of 
their fellow-creatures and yet at any 
crisis feel miserably alone. Even 
those who are bound together by 
deep affection reach at last the road 
that must be travelled without com- 

m 

panionship. One body cannot suffer 
disease and pain for another. Alces- 
tis may not die in her husband's stead 
to-day. Indeed it is to those most 
closely united in spirit that the reve- 
lation of real separateness comes with 
the most astounding shock. You 
cannot go down to the shadows be- 
side the companion who leaves you 
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hating life without him : you slip 
gradually, irrecoverably from him, 
though he would go to perdition to 
bring you back. And you two have 
wrung from life the best it has to give: 
an abiding friendship and affection. 
How much more to the bad that 
man's account with the world must 
be who has failed even in this, who 
is really solitary in the grip of sorrow, 
silent when to speak would bring 
relief ! 

Of course marriage may separate 
people more widely and hopelessly 
than any other relationship. Lesser 
felt at a greater distance from his 
wife than from many a stranger. 
The man whose hand he clasped for 
the first time njight prove akin to 
him : the woman at his hearth con- 
sidered him a pariah. Corona had 
married his money ; but she turned 
from him with aversion. She had 
never cast off the prejudice her race 
harbours against his. Even London, 
so tolerant, hospitable, and quick of 
appreciation, could not teach her 
better. Her real objection to her 
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husband was that he had Jewish 
blood in his veins. 

When Mr. Bremen had finished his 
cigar he went upstairs again. His 
wife showed no disappointment if he 
kept out of sight altogether on Sun- 
day afternoons, but for once he felt 
inclined to observe what was going 
on. He found the rooms much fuller 
than they had been half an hour ago. 
There were two men he knew pretty 
well in the first one, and with them 
he exchanged a few words before 
going on. From where they sat they 
saw the large central room, but Les- 
ser could not discover Aline there : 
nor was Count Surian visible. 

If you entertain much, and are not 
quite blind, you must get to know 
which corners in your own house at- 
tract young people who desire neither 
witnesses nor eavesdroppers. In the 
course of years Mr. Bremen had seen 
many a couple issue from his con- 
servatory with an air of having had 
an agreeable or, at any rate, an agi- 
tating time. He had heard of matches 
made there, and of many a flirtation 
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fanned. It was a regular London 
conservatory, kept filled and in order 
by the nearest florist, and it was en- 
tered from the smaller inner drawing- 
room beyond the big one. There 
were always comfortable chairs in it ; 
shade in summer, and, after dark, 
electric lights. No one cared about 
the plants except as a background for 
a pretty face and gown, or as a screen. 
It was simply a pleasant annexe to 
the drawing-rooms, well worth the 
large half-yearly bills Mr. Bremen 
paid to keep it going. But it did not 
rejoice him to think of Aline there 
with Count Surian, and as soon as he 
could he left the two men he was 
talking to, and began to make his 
way across the central room. But 
his wife's face and upraised hand 
checked him on the threshold, and 
he instantly became aware that every 
step had interrupted a hushed ex- 
pectant company. Standing there 
conspicuous, awkward, and misera- 
bly embarrassed, he discovered that 
every one was silently waiting for 
some performance to begin, and at 
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last his eyes lit on Lucien Morlot, 
who had not been near the house for 
six weeks. The young man had a 
little sheaf of manuscript in his hand, 
and he looked at the master of the 
house with the expression of a mar- 
tyr. Lesser understood that an un- 
published masterpiece was about to 
be read aloud, and that he had blun- 
dered across the room at the wrong 
moment. He sank hastily into the 
nearest chair and held his breath. 

His confusion made him deaf to 
the opening scene of Lucien's play, 
and by the time the dialogue pressed 
itself on his attention he could not 
make out what crimes had been com- 
mitted, or whose passions were roused. 
But he heard enough to feel relieved 
that Aline was not of the audi- 
ence. He only hoped she had not hid- 
den behind a curtain. He looked at 
Lucien Morlot, and began to wonder 
idly whether when he had stirred up 
such mud as this he felt like a sweep 
after his day's work, besmirched him- 
self, and in need of a bath. But he 
thought the little Frenchman looked 
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solemn and important and highly self- 
satisfied. He ended with repeated 
dramatic gasps, suggested in the 
manuscript by exclamation points, 
and with a lengthy stage direction, 
which showed that the hero cut off 
the heroine's head, placed it carefully 
on a chest of drawers, and swore on 
his knees as the curtain fell that he 
would be faithful to her memory for 
ever. 

" But how would that be managed 
on the stage ? " inquired a man who 
sat close to Lesser, and, like him, 
seemed to feel rather out of it. 

** I don't think it is meant for the 
stage," said Mr.- Bremen, who had 
heard Lucien talk, and for once felt 
quite knowing. " Nothing imagina- 
tive gains by representation." 

There was quite a stir and a flutter 
in the room as the panting poet threw 
himself on some cushions almost 
at Mr. Bremen's feet. 

" It is a pity he wears spectacles," 
murmured one of the few ladies 
present. 

But she was the only person who 
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made a frivolous remark. Every one 
else felt bound to contribute an 
opinion to the discussion that arose, 
one of those discussions about art 
and morals in which the ignorant 
talk with assurance, and the wise with 
hesitation. The usual things were 
said, and the usual incompatible 
opinions brought forward. One man 
thought that as an art progresses it 
must more and more play the part of 
scavenger. Another denounced his 
view as idiotic and degraded. An 
American, the only man in the room 
of a great reputation, said that Luicen 
Morlot's play was clever, but that, 
like a bad smell, it inclined him to 
avert his head. This testimony 
seemed to please the poet. He 
smiled, and said that he had a little 
story in his pocket which would make 
the American want to set pastilles 
alight. Should he read it aloud ? 
But Corona objected. Her little 
girl might return at any moment, she 
said. Lucien looked as if he thought 
that world a stupid one in which 
little girls were allowed to thwart the 
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exhibition of genius. However, he 
was surrounded by an admiring 
crowd, still responsive to the impres- 
sion left by his play ; and as they 
seemed to gape for an encore he 
began to spout odds and ends from 
the still unpublished Bourgeons de 
Boue. He enjoyed himself famously 
all that afternoon. 

Meanwhile Mr. Bremen escaped 
from the room and went to look for 
his daughter in the conservatory. 
He found her at the very end of it 
with Count Surian. They were both 
smoking cigarettes. 

" Oh ! you are here ! " said Lesser, 
looking at them with unconcealed 
dissatisfaction. 

" We are," said Aline. 

Count Surian rolled a fresh ciga- 
rette and offered it to the young lady. 
Her own was just finished. 

" When did you learn to smoke ? " 
said Mr. Bremen, looking at her. " I 
do not approve of it." 

" Yesterday I had lunch with a 
duke's daughter. She smoked," said 
Count Surian. 
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Mr Bremen was silent ; not, how- 
ever, because he had nothing to say. 
He felt inclined to send the count 
back to the duke's daughter, and to 
help him there with the tip of his 
boot. 

"Your mother wants you in the 
drawing-room," he said curtly to 
Aline. 

" How droll ! " said the girl, getting 
up, and almost winking at her father 
as she passed him. ** I thought that 
I was not wanted there. I was told 
so in the plainest terms half an hour 
ago. 

Count Surian waited until she had 
gone, and then said, in a matter-of- 
course voice — 

" Your daughter tells me that she is 
no longer engaged to Mr. Redruth." 

Lesser put his hands in his pockets 
and stared at the nearest palm. 

" I wonder why she told you that ! " 
he said. 

" Oh ! we are very good friends," 
said the count. 

Lesser stared at him now instead 
of at the palm. He could not admire 
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this man's looks, splendid as they 
were in some respects. His smile 
was fatuous, his eyes doll-like, his 
whole expression untrustworthy. 
Were women blind ? 

" Miss Bremen is very young," he 
said, " too young to know her own 
mind." 

" But you are evidently not an am- 
bitious father. Mr. Redruth had no 
title and no money, and yet you ac- 
cepted him. It is very encouraging." 

" A good old English name is 
worth more than an unknown foreign 
title in this country," said Mr. Bre- 
men. 

" You do not wish to be father-in- 
law to a countess ? " 

" Not if you are the count," 
thought Lesser ; but he answered 
evasively that his aspirations as 
father-in-law need not weigh on his 
mind yet. Aline was hardly eigh- 
teen. 



IV. 

ALTHOUGH Mr. Bremen was 
a wealthy man, he had no 
country house. Corona did 
not care about one, and he himself 
felt that town life suited them 
through the greater part of the year. 
When the hot weather came they 
went abroad, and they always ran 
away from the fogs. This summer 
they meant to see the Passion Play at 
Ober-Ammergau, and then to spend 
six weeks in the neighbourhood of 
the Salzkammergut. Lesser did not 
look forward to either part of the pro- 
gramme. He liked Scarborough. 

He felt tempted to run down there 
by himself when he found his house 
given over to theatricals on an elabo- 
rate scale. The rehearsals took 
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place in a room over the library, 
and when the actors were dancing he 
could hear them stamp. He learned 
to distinguish Count Surian's stamp, 
and to listen for it in exasperation. 
The History of Europe came to a 
standstill under these unfavourable 
conditions. But he considered it his 
duty to stay at home and pretend to 
give his countenance to whatever 
went on there. His wife was not 
grateful to him for doing so. She 
tried to persuade him that he needed 
sea air. 

" I am sure it would do you good," 
she said. " If you stay for a fort- 
night you will find the house quiet 
when you come back.** 

" I will go if Aline will come with 
me,** said Lesser. 

But that, it seemed, was out of the 
question. Aline could not be spared. 
The next few weeks were full of en- 
gagements already. She had twenty 
new frocks to exhibit, and every one 
and everything to see. She was 
going to take a small part in the 
operetta. 
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" I did not know it," said Mr. Bre- 
men, uneasily. "When was that 
settled ? " 

" From the beginning." 

" Why was I not told ? " 

" You always ask that, Dad," said 
Aline, laughing. " No one ever tells 
me things. I know them." 

" We had better do like the daily 
papers, and put up a list of events 
every morning," said Corona. " The 
story of our lives from hour to 
hour." 

" I think I ought to have been told 
that Aline was going to sing and act 
in public," persisted Lesser. "I 
don't like it. She is too young." 

" But where should a girl sing and 
act if not in her mother's drawing- 
room ? " asked Corona. 

" Besides," said Aline, bluntly, " I 
am not going to do either. I am 
going to dance." 

" To dance ! In a ballet ? " 

^^ Kpasseul in an accordion skirt 
— like Tottie Bangles at the Gaiety, 
you know, Dad." 

" Bless me ! " said Lesser, putting 
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his hands in his trousers pockets. " I 
don't like it at all." 

But Aline laughed at his scruples, 
and Corona shrugged her shoulders 
over them. They told him to open 
his eyes and observe what the world 
was doing. Every one who could, 
cut capers nowadays. Why should 
his daughter refrain ? 

After this Mr. Bremen often ap- 
peared as audience at the rehearsals, 
and very much in the way some of 
the performers found him. Several 
of them had never seen him before, 
and wondered who the quiet, queer- 
looking little man could be, or what 
good it did him to sit there and stare 
at them. Count Surian confessed to 
Corona that her husband got on his 
nerves. 

" If I speak to your daughter his 
eyes are on me," he said. " It is like 
being followed by a policeman or 
watched by a dog. I begin to feel 
as if he might spring." 

" Oh, he can't do that in his own 
house," said Corona. " Besides, you 
are twice his size." 
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But she told her husband after- 
wards that some of the actors did not 
like rehearsing before lookers-on. 

" I Ve noticed that," said Lesser ; 
but he did not keep away. He felt 
that his presence acted as a check on 
Count Surian, whose courtship of 
Aline grew bolder at every visit. 
The fellow pursued the girl, and she, 
like a little goose, seemed flattered 
by his impertinent attentions. 
Amongst that amateur company he 
shone as a star, the women fluttered 
round him, the men turned sulky 
when he appeared. He had the 
melting voice, the superior inches, 
the best rS/e, and even of stage craft 
he was just a degree less ignorant 
than his colleagues. Mr. Bremen 
discovered that he had introduced 
the dance for Aline, and had com- 
posed the music for it. It was a 
catching, lively air, that would per- 
haps never have occurred to Count 
Surian if it had not occurred first to 
Strauss. Lesser thought it absurdly 
out of place, as the rest of the music 
was serious and dramatic. But be 
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noticed that every one else always 
welcomed the butterfly measure with 
laughter and evident relief. 

The stage, and seats for some hun- 
dreds of people, had been put up in 
the garden under a tent. As he 
watched the preparations Mr. Bre- 
men wondered how much it would 
cost him to assure a London audi- 
ence that Count Surian had a voice. 
He grudged the money with his whole 
heart. Corona, he knew by experi- 
ence, made money fly without get- 
ting what he considered full value 
for it. He had no objection to spend 
money, but he liked his money's 
worth. Why, for instance, should 
the whole house be filled with 
orchids — in June, when roses were 
cheap ? Surely roses were good 
enough for such an indiscriminate 
crowd ! 

But he did not speak these thoughts 
aloud. His income hardly felt any 
strain put on it by ordinary extrava- 
gance of dress and entertainments ; 
and Corona had no other very expen- 
sive tastes. Lesser often wished 
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that Aline had been the first of a 
dozen children. A large family 
might have used his money. Corona 
and Aline by themselves wasted it. 
He gave away a great deal, especially 
to Jewish charities in need of help. 
But some of the celebrated books in 
his library made him afraid of unin- 
structed almsgiving. Aline's educa- 
tion ought to have taken into ac- 
count the important fact that she 
would be a rich woman some day. 
His wife maintained that it did. 

" Aline is one of the best dressed 
girls in London. What do you think 
she would look like if she was not ? 
Do you suppose she is naturally 
graceful and pretty ? The dancing- 
mistress and the milliners have made 
her figure what it is, and the way her 
hair is done is most important to her 
face. She speaks French, she can 
ride and skate and dance. When 
she is a little older she will talk. She 
has just been presented. What more 
would you have ? You don't want 
her to be an esprit fort^ and bore 
every one with her views, I suppose ? ** 
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" I don't think a few * views * would 
do her any harm," said Lesser. 
" She is so frivolous at present.*' 

" She is eighteen, and she enjoys 
herself. If she did not she would be 
a little prig. Would you like to see 
her sit down and weep over the woes 
of the world ? " 

Lesser could not say that his 
vague dissatisfaction would be in any 
way relieved by such a sight. He 
was glad enough to know Aline 
light-hearted, and ready for enjoy- 
ment. But it disturbed him to find 
her greedy of pleasure, extravagant, 
impatient, and as careless as the 
grasshopper in the fable. For to 
poor and rich alike some winter 
surely comes : winter of sorrow, of 
disease, of separation ; to many a 
feather-brained girl the winter of 
unhappy marriage. 

On the night of the theatricals Mr. 
Bremen's uneasiness was greatly in- 
creased by many little things he saw 
and heard. Two or three people 
mentioned Count Surian's name when 
they spoke of Aline as if it was a 
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matter of course to bring the two 
together. A broken phrase in ad- 
miration of the count's cleverness, 
a scrap of dialogue comparing his 
age with sweet seventeen, a smile 
that cast doubt on his descent and 
title, the mere inflection of a voice 
as it read his name in the programme 
— ^just the stray words and glances of 
an indifferent crowd helped to con- 
firm Lesser's fears. Then when the 
performers appeared before the cur- 
tain Count Surian led Aline by the 
hand : the audience applauded them 
together. And a little later they 
wandered amongst the company side 
by side, stopped at every turn to be 
congratulated, Aline on her dance, 
and her companion on his singing. 
The honours of the evening were 
theirs, and they shared them with 
beaming faces and victorious smiles. 

" Did my dancing please you. 
Dad ? " said Aline, when she reached 
her father somewhere in the back of 
the auditorium. 

" It might have done if I had been 
the only looker-on," said Mr. Bremen. 
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Aline*s gown touched her feet, 
hung like wings from her shoulders, 
and lay on her throat like rime on a 
leaf. It was white and transparent, 
and very fine. 

" I am dressed like a nun," she 
said ; " I should like to have a proper 
dress and dance at a real theatre. 
Count Surian, when you get an 
engagement, ask them to take me 
on too.*' 

" Have you any prospect of an 
engagement ?" asked Mr. Bremen. 

" No. But one can never tell how 
near good fortune may be." 

The count smiled as he spoke, 
and then moved on through the 
crowd. Aline followed him. She 
said they were going in to supper 
together. Mr. Bremen found himself 
jammed against the wall of the tent 
by the stream of people now begin- 
ning to return to the house, and at 
his elbow he perceived little Lucien 
Morlot. 

" Your new friend is not sym- 
pathetic to me," he said, with rather 
startling abruptness. " He shows 
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his teeth when he smiles, and re- 
sembles a tiger. And his curls ! He 
will not make me believe they are 
natural." 

" Don't call him my friend ! " 
growled Lesser. 

" But, my dear sir, is he not al- 
ways in your house ? Does he not 
pay court to your daughter ? It is 
evident." 

" I am sorry to hear it." 

"I am sorry too. Why do you 
permit such a thing ? " 

" It is only a bachelor who could 
ask a foolish question like that," said 
Lesser. 

In the distance both men saw 
Corona with her most honoured 
guest — a peer whose title was no 
older than his coat. 

" You speak the truth," murmured 
Lucien Morlot. His eyes wandered 
again and again towards his beautiful 
hostess, but she did not seem to see 
him, and presently he followed his 
host into the supper-room. It had 
occurred to Lesser that he ought 
perhaps to be looking after his guests. 
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He never felt quite sure how much 
his wife expected him to come for- 
ward on occasions like the present 
one. He trusted her judgment 
rather than his own in such matters, 
and it always seemed to him as if he 
might shut himself up in a cupboard 
without incurring her reproaches. 
But by fits and starts he tried to oc- 
cupy the prominent place to which 
he was officially entitled. 

The large dining-room was 
crowded with people seated half a 
dozen together at little tables. They 
looked as if this part of the evening's 
entertainment fulfilled their expecta- 
tions ; and, indeed, in the elegant 
diction of their day, they said to 
each other that Mrs. Bremen " did " 
her guests very well. Mr. Bremen 
saw Aline directly. She was at a 
centre table with Count Surian and 
the Granger- Yorks. They were 
talking and laughing rather loudly, 
so that other people near turned 
round once or twice to look at 
them. 

" Every one seems all right," said 
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Lesser to his companion. " Shall 
wc get some supper ourselves ? " 

" With all my heart ; but we must 
eat it standing. There is not a 
vacant chair." 

Just then, however, the little group 
to which Aline belonged got up and 
left the table unoccupied. They 
pushed their chairs back noisily and 
came towards the door in riotous 
good spirits, still talking loudly of 
some plan that must either be carried 
out at once or given up. 

" Where are you going ? " asked 
Lesser of his daughter as she passed 
him. 

She answered evasively and hur- 
ried on. He sat down next to the 
poet and studied the bill of fare. 
Before he made his choice, however, 
his wife, with three or four of her 
guests, came into the room, and saw 
at a glance that these seats near her 
husband were the only ones empty. 
She walked slowly towards them, and 
Lesser watched all eyes take note of 
her. She was taller than the man 
by her side, and more beautiful than 
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any woman in the company. She 
wore a gown of many colours, woven 
in a quaint design, and cut without 
sleeves, according to the fashion 
of the year. Compared with her 
gown most others looked common- 
place ; compared with her nearly all 
women looked squat and homely. 
She stopped short at her husband's 
table and counted the chairs round it. 
There were four empty ones, and she 
had brought four friends in her train. 

" We must make room for one 
more," she murmured. 

But Lesser said that the addition 
of a single chair would render every 
one uncomfortable. He was not at 
all hungry. He had really come in 
to see that things were ship-shape. 
Corona could have his chair, and he 
would sup later, when the crush was 
over. 

He got up, and discovered from 
his wife's manner that he was only 
doing what every one expected of 
him. His protestations were un- 
necessary and rather absurd. So he 
turned suddenly silent and hurried 
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away. He wished he knew how to 
get a quiet snack elsewhere, though, 
for he felt famished. By chance 
rather than choice he wandered into 
the drawing-rooms, which served at 
the present hour as a lounging-place 
for a small sprinkling of his guests. 
Some were dancing in the large hall 
— some had " gone on " after the 
performance — the greater number he 
had left at the supper tables. As 
he looked about him it was always 
Aline he sought ; but he had to go 
through all the rooms and arrive at 
the conservatory again before he 
found her. She was standing near 
the fountain under the dome, and 
with her were Miss Granger- York, 
Count Surian, and another young 
man. They were talking eagerly, 
and did not notice Mr. Bremen's 
approach. He saw a silver cigarette 
case handed from one to the other. 
He heard one or two phrases that 
led him to think they were arranging 
a bet. He heard Aline ask how she 
should dress, and though he did not 
catch what she said, he saw Miss 
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Granger- York reply. Count Surian 
looked flushed and gratified, but the 
younger man seemed to raise some 
objection. Miss Granger-York made 
a grimace at him and said he need n't 
be afraid : Aline would back out at 
the last moment probably. 

By this time Lesser was close upon 
them, and at sight of him they all 
turned silent. 

** Why are you young people not 
dancing ? " he said in an easy tone. 

Miss Granger-York stared at him 
as if he was a curious insect, and 
turned to her companion. 

" Why are we not dancing ? '* she 
said, and with a glance that invited 
him to follow her she walked away. 

Mr. Bremen looked at his daughter 
as if he expected her to respond to 
his invitation with similar prompt- 
ness. Aline looked at Count Surian. 

" It is very late," he said, pulling 
out his watch. " I am tired. Good- 
night." 

" Oh ! good-night," said Aline, with 
a disappointed face. She watched 
him walk a few steps away between 
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the palms, and then she rapidly ran 
after him, said something under her 
breath, and returned to the fountain 
before her father could remonstrate. 

" I wonder what secrets you and 
that fellow can have together," he 
said testily ; " I wish you would keep 
him at a proper distance." 

" I am going to dance now," said 
Aline, with a preliminary pirouette. 

" What were you talking about 
when I came up to you ? What is it 
they expect you to back out of ? " 

Aline smiled provokingly, blew her 
father a kiss, and made him a little 
curtsey of farewell. 

" I shall speak to your mother," 
said Mr. Bremen, with sudden anger. 
" She does not look after you prop- 
erly. You will be talked of if you 
don't take care. You will be getting 
into mischief." 

" I have done that all my life," said 
Aline, saucily. 

" It matters more now. You are a 
grown-up girl. You don't seem to 
understand what a difference that 
makes." 



V. 

MR. BREMEN told his wife next 
day what he had overheard, 
but he could not persuade her 
to share his uneasiness. Corona re- 
minded him that unmarried girls have 
less liberty in Vienna than in Lon- 
don, and that Count Surian would be 
more likely to disapprove of Aline's 
e very-day doings than to suggest an 
escapade. Her reasoning did not 
convince Lesser. He said that a 
foreigner might exaggerate the free- 
dom allowed to English girls. At 
any rate, he would not understand 
the ins and outs of it. English peo- 
ple are always making mistakes of 
this kind with regard to Americans. 
Besides, why should Count Surian 
hinder an escapade in which Aline 
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and he took part? It would serve 
his purpose. After last night Cor- 
ona must admit that his intentions 
were plain. He wooed the heiress. 

" I suppose Mr. Redruth wooed 
her too," said Corona. " You did 
not object to him." 

" It was quite different," said Les- 
ser ; but when his wife asked him to 
explain he only floundered. 

" His attachment to Aline was 
genuine," he began. 

" How do you know ? " asked 
Corona. 

" I can't tell you how, but I do 
know." 

" Perhaps he told you so ? " his 
wife suggested. 

Mr. Bremen tried to produce more 
convincing reasons than this for his 
belief in Charley Redruth, but of 
course he failed. In justifying your 
judgment of a fellow-creature the 
first condition of success is that the 
hearer should trust in your power of 
judging. Mr. Bremen began to stam- 
mer over Charley's virtues when he 
noted his wife's sceptical expression. 

6 
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" At any rate," he ended, " Red- 
ruth is an honest man, and Surian is 
a — well, I can't stand him." 

" It is quite ridiculous," said Cor- 
ona. " Here are two men who, as 
you say, woo Aline. One is Austrian, 
the other is English. One is von 
Adely the other is not. They are both 
poor. They have both visited at the 
house for some weeks, and behaved 
like every one else. Beyond that you 
know nothing whatever of either. 
Yet for one you conceive the most 
violent dislike, and for the other the 
profoundest friendship. I suppose 
class hatred, race hatred, explains 
the one." 

" Redruth is not of my race," said 
Mr. Bremen. 

" No," mused Corona. " And he 
is a gentleman." 

Lesser often had cause to wonder 
how folks who prided themselves on 
their fine manners could say wound- 
ing things without even seeming to 
know it. He was really very free 
from the ugly taint of class feeling 
that grudges their good fortune to 
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the fortunate. The Jews have al- 
ways been too separate from Chris- 
tians of every class to take much 
account of their social traditions and 
jealousies. Mr. Bremen enjoyed good 
breeding as he enjoyed personal 
beauty in others, with deep apprecia- 
tion of graces he had missed himself. 
But he could not see why it should 
be more allowable to flout a man for 
his origin or his accent than for 
his hunched back. No one would 
choose to be born ungentle or de- 
formed. No one could shrink more 
from physical pain than he did from 
the aversion in some people's eyes 
when they beheld his ugliness. 

In spite of his wife, Mr. Bremen 
continued to feel uneasy about Aline. 
He felt sure that some freak was 
brewing, and that Count Surian had 
to do with it. He knew that Violet 
Granger- York plumed herself on 
shocking Mrs. Grundy. It was really 
all she could plume herself on, Lesser 
reflected. He did not want Aline to 
follow her example. He had heard 
of her late at night in a music-hall 
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with three young men and a boy 
brother ; and some people said she 
had danced in a domino at a Covent 
Garden fancy ball, hobnobbing with 
burlesque actresses and women of 
no importance. She had certainly 
sold flowers for a wager from a 
flower-woman's basket at Charing 
Cross, until such a crowd collected 
round her that the police objected to 
the disturbance of traffic. As Les- 
ser's memory dwelt on these stories 
he felt more strongly than ever that 
this girl was not a desirable compan- 
ion for Aline ; and it annoyed him 
more than usual to hear, when even- 
ing came, that his daughter had gone 
to dinner with her. He sat down 
alone to his own dinner because 
Corona, after the exertions of yester- 
day, preferred to eat the wing of a 
chicken upstairs, with a new French 
novel instead of Lesser to keep her 
company. She had earned a rest 
from his society, she considered. 
He inquired into her further move- 
ments that evening, and found that 
she really felt tired and meant to 
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give up a dance at which she was 
expected with her daughter. It was 
to be a second-rate affair that Aline 
might very well miss ; in fact it was 
at the Heilbronners, and, although 
Corona had accepted the invitation, 
she had never much expected to 
avail herself of it. 

At first Mr. Bremen felt greatly 
provoked, chiefly because he knew 
that Aline would have met Charley 
Redruth at the Heilbronners. But 
as he ate his dinner a new idea drove 
his vexation away. Why should he 
not call for Aline and take her on to 
the Heilbronners himself ? He very 
rarely went to a dance, partly because 
he felt out of place in a crowd of gay 
young people ; and, indeed, many of 
the invitations addressed to his wife 
did not include his name. But he 
remembered seeing it on the Heil- 
bronners* card. He would not dis- 
turb his wife again and consult her 
on the subject. She could make no 
valid objection, since Aline and she 
had only agreed that afternoon to 
give the thing up. For once he 
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would act on his own responsibility 
and as if Aline was really his child. 
He ordered the carriage to come 
round at half-past ten. 

Lesser felt quite happy and elate 
as he drove to the Granger- Yorks. 
He hardly knew what it was to have 
Aline to himself, to take her into 
society, to watch her dance and 
chatter. 

His shyness and his health both 
made him live like a recluse. Years 
ago the doctors had told him that 
he must never exert himself much. 
They had told Corona that her hus- 
band was suffering from an aneurism, 
and might die at any moment from 
a shock or a strain. Poor Lesser 
was made very uncomfortable for a 
time by the vague and oracular 
cautions of his medical men. No 
one told him exactly what was the 
matter. But his wife encouraged 
him to stay at home a good deal and 
lead a quasi-invalid life — an arrange- 
ment that suited her exactly. She 
hated to appear in public with him 
at her heels. At first she had ex- 
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pected any day to be left a widow, 
free, beautiful, young, and rich. 
But year after year passed by and 
Lesser still vegetated above ground, 
vexing her eyes, jarring her nerves, 
offending her soul. As time went on 
Lesser forgot the indefinite medical 
warnings that had formerly upset 
him. Corona never gave them a 
thought. But his habit of retire- 
ment gained on him. Even when 
his daughter grew up he did not 
attempt to change his ways. 

To-night he hoped that Charley 
Redruth would be one of her partners. 
He meant to buttonhole the young 
man directly, and tell him that the 
wisest thing he could do was to treat 
the break as a mere lovers* tiff, to 
approach Aline again, to besiege her, 
to dance with her and make it up. 
Before leaving, Mr. Bremen had 
seen Aline*s maid, and asked if his 
daughter was suitably dressed for a 
dance, and the woman had brought 
him a little dainty wreath of yellow 
flowers that the girl had not put on. 
He held it carefully in his hands at 
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first, and then laid it on the opposite 
seat, lest, through the warmth of his 
fingers, it should fade. 

When he got to the Granger-Yorks* 
house he told the footman to ask for 
Miss Bremen, and to explain that her 
father was waiting for her. He had 
hesitated about sending in this mes- 
sage, and finally decided to do so 
rather than sit at the door for an 
hour. He knew that in the ordinary 
course of things Aline would not 
come away at once. In a minute, 
after a word or two with a solemn- 
looking butler, the man came down 
the steps again. 

" Miss Bremen is not there, sir," 
he said. 

"What!" cried Lesser. "Ask 
what time she left." 

The man did so. 

" Miss Bremen has not been at the 
house this evening, sir," he said when 
he returned. 

" But some of you drove her here, 
I suppose ? " 

" No, sir," said the man. " The 
little brougham had been ordered, 
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but Miss Bremen sent down word 
at the last moment that she would 
not have it. I called a cab for her, 
sir." 

" Did she give this address to the 
cabman ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

" And the man was sober ? ** 

" He was, sir, quite." 

"Why the devil Here — let 

me get out I" - 

Lesser tumbled out and ran head- 
long up the steps. The butler showed 
him into a morning-room on the 
ground-floor, and, after a short delay, 
Mrs. Granger- York herself appeared. 
She was a showy-looking woman, with 
an artificial manner and a stare. She 
stared at Lesser as if she wondered 
what strange turn of fate had driven 
her to shake hands with him ; and 
then she explained that her daughter 
Violet was dining out to-night. Lesser 
hardly knew what to say next. He 
felt anxious to shield Aline, and still 
more anxious to find her. What 
could she be doing ? Where could 
they be ? 
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* Do you think the two girls can 
have met ? '* he asked. 

Mrs. Granger- York stiffened. 

" Violet is dining with Lady Broad- 
stairs to-night," she said. 

Just then they both heard some 
one come in at the front door. Mrs. 
Granger- York listened a little anx- 
iously ; and she looked put-out when 
a moment later her only son walked 
into the room. Lesser knew him for 
a brainless, self-indulgent cub, bound 
to marry money or to sink. His 
mother strove mightily to provide 
him with an heiress, and of late the 
one chiefly in her eye had been 
Aline. Otherwise she would hardly 
have troubled herself at that time of 
night to see Mr. Bremen. 

" How d* ye do ? " said the young 
man. " Just seen Miss Bremen." 

" Where ? " cried Lesser and Mrs. 
Granger- York together. 

The young man sat down heavily. 
It was plain that he had dined. 

" I *m not Miss Bremen's keeper," 
he said, with a scowl. " If I were I 
might object," 
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** Where have you been ? " said 
his mother, imperiously. 

" Dining — with some other John- 
nies. At the * Cosmopolitan.* " 

" Do you mean to say that my 
daughter is there ? " said Lesser. 
He turned so pale that Mrs. Granger- 
York thought he was going to faint. 

" You had better go and see," said 
her son. " They came in very late. 
They won't be gone yet." 

" They ! Who ? " 

The young man chuckled unpleas- 
antly, made no other reply, but 
muttered something about a thirsty 
night, and lumbered out of the room 
again. Mrs. Granger-York said that 
nowadays no one seemed able to 
make little girls behave well. Violet 
had given her endless trouble. The 
only sensible thing to do was to send 
them to the altar at an early age. 
She hoped Mr. Bremen would find 
Aline without difficulty ; and when 
the story got bruited about, Mrs. 
Granger- York would have great 
pleasure in contradicting it. 

Lesser wondered to himself 
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whether this lady contradicted the 
widely circulated stories about her 
own daughter. Probably she did, and 
yet every one believed them. He 
got out of the house as quickly 
as he could, ' and told the coach- 
man to drive at his best speed 
to the " Cosmopolitan.'* In less 
than ten minutes he was there. 
He went straight in. His daugh- 
ter was nowhere to be seen in 
the first room. Lesser looked at 
every occupant of every little table 
before he went on to the second 
room, which was also on the ground- 
floor. In this room all the little 
tables were full. For a moment 
Lesser felt dazed by the gaslight, 
the heat, the clatter, and the sudden 
sight of so many strangers. He 
stood still in the doorway and tried 
to distinguish amongst them, getting 
swift impressions of white napery, 
of table silver, of champagne bottles, 
of various fruits and sweets. The 
air smelt of all the dinners eaten 
there within the last three hours. He 
saw some over-dressed, bold-eyed 
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women at a table just opposite. 
They were with three young men 
he knew, young men who had been 
at his house the night before. One 
of them caught his eye as he 
stood there and got up, pushing 
back his chair with violence as 
if he meant to hurry towards Mr. 
Bremen. Through the flushed coarse 
face there came a look of pain and 
of concern. But, after all, he did not 
advance two steps. He stared at 
his companions uncertainly, spoke 
with evident annoyance in reply to 
their surprised chaff, and then sat 
down again. 

Lesser advanced farther into the 
room. The three young men he 
knew had all turned silent and were 
watching him. He felt their eyes. 
The women watched too. One of 
them laughed, but some one checked 
her at once. He felt the silence at 
this table to be ominous. His breath 
came with difficulty, his heart beat 
with suffocating quickness as he 
looked at every group in sight. But 
it was not until he turned round 
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that he understood. Behind a large 
screen, placed there as a shelter be- 
tween the doors and the table they 
had chosen, sat Aline with Count 
Surian. She was eating strawberries 
and cream, and as she did so she 
glanced about the room with defiant, 
uneasy eyes. Her companion had 
lighted a cigarette. He looked tri- 
umphant, amorous, and odiously 
handsome. His cheeks were pink, 
and his round, empty eyes were blue. 
He was the biggest man in the room. 

On his way here Lesser had made 
up his mind that if he found Aline 
he must get her home quietly, ques- 
tion her carefully, and rid the house 
of Count Surian on any pretext 
rather than the true one. For the 
girl's sake noise must be avoided at 
all costs. 

But when he saw her sitting there 
in that company, with a young un- 
married man as her sole companion, 
when he knew in a flash that the 
story would be whispered high and 
low a few hours hence, and her name 
coupled with this adventurer's for 
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ever, his anger boiled over against his 
will, against his reason. He did not 
raise his voice, he lowered it ; but 
with clenched hands he went close 
up to the count, and said in his 
ear — 

" You damned scoundrel ! " 

Aline got up in a flurry, looking a 
little frightened, but unmistakably 
pleased. 

" Why are you so late, Dad ? " she 
said in a loud, clear voice. ' " You 
promised to be here at eight." 

The count got up too. He smiled. 

" I shall come and see you to- 
morrow," he said. " I shall ask you 
for the honour of your daughter's 
hand." 

" You won't get it," said Lesser, 
with businesslike promptitude. 

" I think I have won it," said 
Count Surian. 

" Aline," said Mr. Bremen, " put 
your cloak on and come home." 

" Several acquaintances have ob- 
served us," began the count. 

"Yes," interrupted Mr. Bremen. 

They will think Aline an ill-behaved 
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little fool, but they will think you a 
blackguard — at least the decent ones 
will. I don't care much about the 
others." 

** Sir," said Count Surian, in a 
more truculent manner than he had 
yet assumed, " I do not permit such 
words " 

" Then get out of my hearing," 
interrupted Lesser again. He was 
going to say something more, but 
stopped short because he noticed that 
their whispers, or perhaps their angry 
faces, were attracting attention. 
Aline stood ready ; a waiter pre- 
sented the bill. This Lesser pounced 
upon and paid in spite of Count Sur- 
ian's remonstrance. Then, without 
another word or look of recognition, 
he turned his back on the room and 
put Aline into the carriage. As she 
sat down she saw the little wreath of 
yellow flowers. 

"What is that ? " she cried. " Why 
did you bring it ? How did you 
find me ? " 

" I meant to take you on to the 
Heilbronners," said Mr. Bremen, as 
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he took his seat beside her. " I 
meant you to dance with Charley 
Redruth to-night." 

He picked up the wreath and threw 
it far from him out of the window. 

" Oh ! " said Aline, watching where 
it fell. " It is in the mud, and it was 
so fresh and pretty ! " 



VI. 

WHEN Mrs. Bremen heard 
of Aline's escapade she 
said that the only course 
open to them was to accept Count 
Surian as a son-in-law. Lesser did 
not see the force of that argument. 
Why should he give the man his 
child and his money just because he 
had an additional reason for dis- 
trusting him ? He preferred to for- 
bid Count Surian the house. But 
Corona said there were limits even 
in this country to what a girl's good 
name would survive. If Lesser would 
not consent to a marriage just yet, 
Aline's parents had better tell the 
story their own way, make as light of 
it as possible, and receive Count 
Surian on a more friendl)'^ footing 
than before. 

98 
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It is, of course, quite easy to tell 
a story your own way ; but it is 
sometimes hard to convince people 
of its truth. It was certainly not 
Mrs. Bremen's version that gained a 
wide circulation during the next few 
weeks. She might say that through 
a misunderstanding with her father 
Aline had gone to the "Cosmopoli- 
tan " instead of the " Savoy," 
where Mr. Bremen had waited for her 
in great anxiety ; and that, by a 
lucky chance, their friend Count 
Surian had seen Aline and looked 
after her. But it seemed a pity that 
she should strain her invention when 
every one knew of the silver cigarette- 
case lost to Aline by Violet Granger- 
York. 

In Aline's home the facts leaked 
out by degrees. She had been dared 
to her naughty behaviour by her 
naughty friend. On the night of the 
theatricals half a dozen young people 
had proposed to slip from the house 
and visit a music-hall. Aline, by 
behaving like the cat in the adage, 
had spoilt the plan. She let "I 
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would not ** wait upon " I would '* 
until the hour had come and gone. 
Her companions had naturally re- 
proached her, and to regain her 
reputation she had accepted the 
challenge thrown down by Violet 
Granger-York. She would show her 
friends that their insinuations were 
unmerited — that she was not behind 
her times. She would win Violet's 
new cigarette-case from her. If 
Toby Granger- York looked in at the 
" Cosmopolitan " next evening, about 
half-past ten, he should see Aline 
there with . . . With whom ? Who 
would be there to meet her ? Count 
Surian ? Very well ; she had no 
objection. She did it for the ciga- 
rette-case which she coveted. To 
get it she would go to the theatre 
to-morrow with Count Surian, and 
afterwards to supper at the " Cosmo- 
politan." But she must leave home 
by half-past seven, and get back, 
like Cinderella, before midnight. 

That was how it had come about, 
said Aline, in confession to her par- 
ents. She was not very repentant. 
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The boldness and blindness of a girl 
just out of the nursery is remarkable. 
At least, it seems so to older folk, 
easily daunted and alarmed. Aline 
hardly understood that this prank 
was a graver matter than any she had 
played a year or two ago on her 
governess. She was ready to show 
any one her cigarette-case. In a 
little while she almost forgot how 
uncomfortable she had been until 
her father came ; how she had shrunk 
from the stares of strangers, won- 
dered at the averted eyes of the young 
men known to her, and felt embar- 
rassed by the tender glances of Count 
Surian. Nevertheless, in some degree 
the experience taught her a lesson. 
She was as good as gold for a fort- 
night, and at the end of that time she 
left London with her parents for 
Ober-Ammergau. 

Count Surian had not arrived with 
his demand of marriage. A little 
letter had come instead, addressed 
to Corona, and explaining that he 
was unexpectedly called to Vienna, 
and that he looked forward to meet- 
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ing her a fortnight later in the village 
of the Passion Play. His ticket had 
been procured by Lesser six weeks 
ago ; his seat in the theatre, and 
possibly his quarters, would be close 
to theirs. 

" I should like to change our 
tickets for another date," said Lesser. 
" I am sure we could." 

" Why should we ? " inquired his 
wife. 

" I should have thought that after 
his behaviour the other night " 

" Oh, Count Surian is on your 
mind again, is he ? I am so glad he 
is to to be of our party. He and I 
shall witness the play with similar 
feelings. It will affect us in the 
same way. We shall hear early mass 
together " 

" But after his behaviour the other 
night " repeated Lesser. 

" Oh, I don't think much of that," 
said Corona. " Count Surian is a 
foreigner here. He probably thought 
there was no harm in it. When you 
first come over and see the way 
English girls go on, you think noth- 
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ing matters to these young persons. 
Aline persuaded him " 

" Oh, no ! " said Aline, who was 
present. " He hurried things on. 
He was very keen about it." 

" Well ! if he is in love with you," 
said Corona, leniently. 

" The very notion of such a mar- 
riage makes me shudder," said Lesser, 
when Aline had left the room. 

Corona opened her French fashion- 
book. 

" I suppose you remember that at 
the time I got these tickets Aline 
was engaged to Charley Redruth," 
continued her husband. " His seat 
will be close to ours." 

** Surely he will have manners 
enough not to occupy it ! " said Cor- 
ona, with annoyance. 

" I don't know." 

" But he will. He was dense, but 
he had elementary manners. He 
will not force himself on Aline and 
me. 

" You don't seem to mind that 
other fellow forcing himself on me. 
After the way I spoke to him the 
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other night you 'd think he would n't 
want to face me again." 

Corona looked at her husband and 
laughed. The little man was stand- 
ing on the hearthrug in front of her. 
His head did not reach much above 
the chimney-piece. The afternoon 
light shone on him, on his sallow 
skin and hollow cheeks. His chest 
was narrow, his shoulders sloping, 
his legs weak at the knees. 

"What can you do to Count 
Surian ? " she said. 

" I can keep my money out of his 
hands," retorted Lesser, stung by 
the contempt in her voice, " and my 
daughter too." 

" Your ducats and your daugh- 
ter ! " murmured Corona. 

Lesser turned on his heel, and 
went out of the room in a rage. His 
wife, with a sigh of relief, took up 
the fashion-book again. On her way 
back to England she meant to spend 
some weeks in Vienna, and it was 
quite likely that her husband might 
wish to be there with her. He had 
a way of inflicting his company on 
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her at awkward times. When her 
friends saw him they would pity her ; 
at least, the disagreeable ones would. 
So Corona determined to stir them 
to envy as well. She would show 
them that London, when put to it, 
can provide a beautiful woman with 
clothes. 

The Bremens travelled straight 
through to Munich, slept there a 
single night, and went with the crowd 
next day to Oberau. There they got 
a carriage, and drove, in the midst of 
a leisurely procession, to Ober-Am- 
mergau. Aline complained that she 
saw nothing fresh or unexpected. 
For weeks past every feature of that 
drive had been described in the 
papers and the magazines. 

" There are the priests trudging 
up to the village on foot. Two 
passed us just now. I don't wonder 
they wa/k in this country — if they 
are busy. There are the peasants 
carrying their shoes instead of wear- 
ing them. I knew they did. The 
men stick little feathers in their hats. 
Yes ; they do. But I knew that 
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when I was born. Those rocks are 
dolomite, Dad. It is a very rainy 
climate. Give me my umbrella, 
please. Is the horse in the carriage 
behind us going to eat my hat ? " 

" Reminds me of circus day out 
West," said a girl just behind. She 
spoke with a strong American twang. 

" A large percentage of the pil- 
grims are Americans," observed 
Aline, still quoting from her imag- 
inary illustrated paper. But when 
she arrived at Ober-Ammergau and 
found herself really face to face with 
the long-haired Passion Players, she 
began to open her eyes and to hold 
her tongue. In Munich she had 
bought photographs of every one in 
the play, and now, before the car- 
riage stopped, she vowed that she 
had seen Judas Iscariot and Saint 
John. The village seemed to be 
peopled by players, Tyrolese peas- 
ants, priests, and Englishmen. The 
players stood outside their houses 
ready to receive their guests. 

Corona accepted the plain quar- 
ters, offered by a minor apostle, with 
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a good grace that surprised her hus- 
band. He had not been prepared 
for the roughness of their rooms, one 
of which the owner showed with 
pride because its window opened on 
to a small balcony. Lesser won- 
dered whether their food for two 
days would be as plain as their sleep- 
ing quarters ; and when the dinner- 
bell rang he followed his wife down- 
stairs in a sceptical mood. The mid- 
day meal was served in a large ground- 
floor room, furnished with wooden 
benches and long bare wooden 
tables. The windows were small, 
the ceiling low, the floor strewn 
with sand. About twenty people 
were eating and drinking there al- 
ready. The daughters of the house 
clattered to and fro with plates of 
roast veal and great mugs of beer. 
Some of their customers were peas- 
ants, and were smoking. The air 
was close, and smelt of tobacco and 
hot food. 

Lesser's short-sighted eyes dis- 
tinguished no one when he first went 
in ; but Corona, with an exclamation 
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of pleasure, went straight up to a 
man who rose to meet her. It was 
Count Surian, who pointed to three 
vacant places near his own, and 
seemed to take for granted that the 
Bremens would consider him of their 
party. The two ladies fell in with 
his wishes. Corona at once and Aline 
after a moment's hesitation. Lesser 
just nodded to the count, overlooked 
his proffered hand, and walked away. 
But he did not gain anything by this, 
except, perhaps, the inward satisfac- 
tion of having made his protest. 
Every other seat in the room was 
occupied, and as he wanted some 
dinner, he had to return to his wife's 
side, and eat roast veal and pancakes 
within sight and earshot of Count 
Surian. 

" When did you come ? ** said 
Corona. 

" Only this morning," said Count 
Surian. "But I know this country 
well. I used to come here with my 
friend Prince Vasarhely." 

" I used to dance with a Prince 
Vasarhely," said Corona. 
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Lesser happened to raise his eyes 
just then, and he thought that the 
count looked uneasy for a moment. 
He certainly did not dwell further 
on his friendship with Prince Vasar- 
hely, and Mr. Bremen reflected that 
it was probably mythical. The con- 
versation turned on the household 
arrangements of their host, the minor 
apostle, which Count Surian derided 
as absurdly primitive. He proposed 
to go into the village after dinner 
and buy salt-spoons. He doubted 
very much whether the morrow's 
performance would pay them for the 
discomfort of such a meal as this. 
He considered that the charges made 
by the villagers were extortionate. 
Mr. Bremen, who had not addressed 
the count before, now reminded him 
that the villagers had to get most of 
their provisions all the way from 
Munich, and that this abnormal, 
brief, and sudden strain on their re- 
sources must cost them dear. He 
said this because he saw that some 
members of the host's family heard 
Count Sudan's accusations, and were 
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justly annoyed. Then, without wait- 
ing to see the effect of his rebuke, he 
hastily got up from table and went 
outside. He had not given himself 
time to eat much ; but every mouth- 
ful seemed to choke him. He hated 
to break bread at the same table 
with Count Surian. 

Just now there were only a few 
stragglers to be seen in the village. 
Every one was at dinner. As Lesser 
sauntered on he saw interiors much 
like that he had left : low, barely 
furnished rooms, peopled by hungry 
pilgrims in English-looking clothes. 
Most of the houses, too, had put 
tables and benches outside for the 
accommodation of their peasant 
guests ; and while the road was quiet 
and empty there came from every 
dwelling sounds of much business, a 
clash of voices, and the smell of hot 
roast meat. 

Lesser sauntered on, vexed and 
undetermined. He could not order 
Count Surian to leave Ober-Ammer- 
gau. He could go away himself and 
take his wife and daughter with him. 
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Could he ? Would they come ? What 
absurd phrases were in most general 
use ! He had never " taken " his 
wife and daughter anywhere. They 
went where Corona chose, and he 
followed because he liked to be near 
Aline. Corona was responsible for 
Count Surian's presence here. At 
the last moment she had asked him 
to buy five tickets instead of four. 
She had said she wished to give one 
to Violet Granger- York. Then she 
changed her mind and gave it to 
Count Surian. Charley Redruth had 
paid for his ticket. 

Lesser kept a keen lookout for 
Charley Redruth, and presently he 
saw him issue from a house on the 
outskirts of the village. He was alone. 
He stood still and looked north and 
south, as if uncertain which direc- 
tion to take first. Then he saw Mr. 
Bremen, and at once went up to him. 

"I suppose you are not by your- 
self ? *' said Charley, after shaking 
hands. 

" No," said Lesser. " Mrs. Bremen 
and Aline are both here." 
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Charley wondered why the little 
man seemed so embarrassed. 

" You never wrote or came," he 
said. " You promised to let me know 
when you got rid of that Austrian 
chap." 

" Did I ? " said Lesser. 

" I suppose you forgot all about 
it?" 

" No, I didn't exactly forget," said 
Lesser. " The fact is we have not 
quite got rid of him yet." 

Charley looked startled. 

" Perhaps my objection to him was 
only too well founded," he began. 
" Of course I saw that he and your 
daughter " 

" In my opinion my daughter does 
not care a straw for the fellow," in- 
terrupted Lesser. " I don't deny that 
Aline is a little fool, but I maintain 
that there are limits to her folly. I 
believe that it 's a case of whistle and 
she *11 come to you, my lad." 

Charley looked at him incredu- 
lously. Mr. Bremen gave a deep 
sigh, and added — 

" I wish to heaven you would 
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whistle and be quick about it. The 
girl is a good deal like a Hamelin 
rat : she '11 follow the man who pipes 
to her." 

" Does Count Surian pipe ? " said 
Charley. 

" I tell you, my boy, it 's serious," 
said Mr. Bremen. ** I'm very glad you 
are here. Come and see Aline now." 

The two men walked briskly 
through the main thoroughfare of 
the village side by side. They were 
so ill-matched that they attracted 
some attention. By this time the 
pilgrims were streaming out of doors 
again, and the scene in the open air 
was busy, various, and unusual. So 
many nationalities were crowded in 
that small area, so many creeds, so 
many strata of society ; and every- 
where the English of London and 
New York was audible. Presently 
Mr. Bremen arrived within sight of 
his own quarters. 

" I say ! " cried Charley, suddenly, 
"that fellow is here. There he 
stands ; outside that house. Look 
at him." 

8 
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" I see him," said Lesser, cocking 
his head in Charley's direction in- 
stead of towards the count. 

" Did you know he was here ? " 

" My dear fellow, my wife gave 
him his ticket. He is one of our 
pleasant little party. I have just 
dined at the same table with him." 

Charley seemed to stiffen all over, 
and there was an indignant flash in 
his eyes, a contemptuous note in his 
voice, as he stopped short in the 
middle of the road. 

" I '11 say good-bye here, then. I 'm 
not going to make one of the same 
party with Count Surian." 

Lesser looked at him with dismay. 

"You don't suppose I want that 
hairdresser's model about," he said. 

" I think you don't know what you 
want. If you meant to get rid of him 
you could. I suppose you are mas- 
ter in your own house ? " 

Without waiting for Mr. Bremen 
to reply, Charley marched away, his 
head very high, his expression angry. 
Lesser looked after him with sur- 
prise, admiration, and regret. 
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" What a fellow he is ! " he re- 
flected. " I believe he would walk 
through a cavalry regiment if it stood 
in his way. I can't." 

At the same time he determined 
to speak seriously to his wife, and 
with this intention he went back to 
the inn and knocked at her bedroom 
door. Corona had just put on a be- 
coming hat and veil, and was now 
buttoning her gloves. Her husband, 
without waiting for an invitation to 
do so, sat down. 

" I am just going out," she said. 

"You are not going to catch a 
train," said Lesser. " I want to 
speak to you." 

Corona did not sit down to listen. 
With an expression of long-suffering 
politeness she stood still and waited 
superciliously for what he had to say. 
In that rough, low-built room she 
looked taller than ever, and incon- 
gruously elegant. 

" The long and the short of the 
matter is this," said Lesser. " Either 
Count Surian must go or we must." 

" Really," said Corona. 
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" Yes," said Lesser, " I mean it." 

" And how do you propose to 
manage it ? " 

Mr. Bremen stared at his wife. 

" How ? By going, of course ; 
unless you can make him go." 

" I refuse to have anything to do 
with it," said Corona. " I shall not 
be impertinent enough to ask Count 
Surian to go, and I certainly shall not 
go myself until I have seen the play. 
I am off for a walk with him now. 
Good-bye." 

She had opened the door and shut 
it behind her before her husband 
could reply, and yet without any ap- 
pearance of ungraceful hurry. Les- 
ser, in the lowest spirits, sat down 
outside on the balcony. From there 
he watched his wife start for her walk 
with Count Surian and Aline. Sup- 
pose he had forbidden her to go ? 
She would have laughed at him. He 
could not resort to physical force, 
especially as he possessed very little. 
How does a man succeed in being 
master of his own house ? Lesser 
sighed over the question, and gave 
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it up as insoluble. It occurred to 
him that some men in his place 
would order a carriage, pack it with 
their possessions, pay the landlord 
his bill, and be ready on his wife's 
return for an immediate departure. 
He turned his chair a little and 
looked at the room. Corona's maid 
had been left in Munich, and the 
contents of Corona's dressing-bag 
and trunk were lying about in un- 
usual disorder. Aline's things were 
probably in still greater confusion. 
The task of packing them quickly 
was one he could not undertake with 
any hope of success. Besides, if 
Corona did not wish to journey on, 
no preparations could persuade her 
that it was necessary. She would 
say her head ached. 

Moreover, Lesser felt unwilling to 
run away from Charley Redruth. 
They were sure to meet again in the 
village, and bound to sit close to- 
gether all day to-morrow at the play — 
unless Charlie left Ober-Ammergau. 
That idea was new and most un- 
pleasing. Lesser got up from hi? 
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chair with some vague notion of 
hunting for Charley and advising 
him to stay. As he did so he heard 
his own name spoken just below the 
balcony, and looking over he saw 
Redruth standing there. A moment 
later the young man was at his side. 

" I 've got something to tell you," 
he began at once. " I *ve just seen 
my cousin, Jack Bellasis. He is in 
our Embassy at Vienna, you know ; 
and what he says is true. You may 
bet on it. I 've known Jack all my 
life." 

The young man's air of conviction 
communicated itself to his auditor. 
Lesser waited eagerly and without 
any sign of scepticism to what 
Charley had to say. 

" This Surian is a sweep," he went 
on. " He is shady. He was kicked 
out of the army. His father was a 
circus-rider, who got some crazy 
woman of good birth into disgrace. 
She may have had a title, but, of 
course, her illegitimate son would 
not inherit it. He may have bought 
one. Bellasis is not sure about that. 
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He will inquire if you like, but it is 
neither here nor there. The fellow 
had some money when he came of 
age and ran through it at once. He 
is a gambler. He was kicked out of 
his regiment for cheating at cards." 

" How does your cousin know all 
this ? " said Lesser. 

" I did n*t ask him. He says he 
can give you proofs if you wish. I 
believe him." 

" So do I," said Lesser, after a 
reflective pause. 

" In that case your course is clear," 
said Charley. 

" My course is always clear — to 
you," said Mr. Bremen. 

Charley did not reply. For the 
moment his attention was fixed on 
two figures walking briskly towards 
the house. 

" There are Mrs. Bremen and her 
daughter," he said. " I suppose I 
had better go." 

" Why ? " 

"They will be surprised — dis- 
pleased to find me here." 

" Your course is clear," said Lesser. 
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" Stay ; and make it up with Aline if 
you can. Perhaps I ought to tell you, 
though " 

He paused, apparently in embar- 
rassment. 

" What ? " urged Charley. 

" Aline " 

Footsteps were heard outside the 
door. It opened, and Aline with 
her mother came into the room. 
Lesser's confession was nipped in the 
bud. 

Corona went straight to the open 
doors between the room and the 
balcony. She looked at Mr. Red- 
ruth with eyes that asked him his 
business there and bade him begone. 
But the young man glanced past her 
at the girl behind, and he saw Aline's 
colour come as it had done when he 
said he loved her. She met his glance 
with a demure and penitent smile 
and invited him to say so again ; and 
he determined that he would, as soon 
as possible. 

" We did not expect to meet you 
here," said Corona, without offering 
him her hand. 
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" Do you speak of this house or of 
Ober-Ammergau ? " 

" Well— of both, perhaps." 

" I came up here because I had 
something important to say to Mr. 
Bremen." 

" Really," said Corona, her voice 
suggesting a yawn. 

" It is something that will inter- 
est you," said Lesser. " At least, it 
is something that you ought to hear." 

''I came indoors to rest," said 
Corona. " I hope it is not a long 
story." 

She sank wearily into a chair close 
to the balcony doors, and with an 
air of impertinent inattention she put 
up her lorgnettes and began to look 
at people in the village street. Mean- 
while Aline by her blushes and her 
radiant smiles gave Charley all the 
encouragement he needed. Never- 
theless he maintained a grave, in- 
scrutable silence. 

"Well!" said Corona at last; 
" and the story ? " 

Charley hesitated ; and before he 
could begin she added — 
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" Perhaps it is not a story for little 
girls. You go and rest, Aline." 

Aline went, with a last backward 
glance at Charley as she closed the 
door. He answered it, and Corona 
saw his eyes. 

" It is about Count Surian," began 
Lesser. 

Corona lowered her eyelids. 

" I do not discuss my friends with 
my acquaintances," she said. 

Charley flushed angrily at her 
tone. 

" If you knew a little more about 
him you would not call him your 
friend," he said. "The man is a 
scoundrel." 

" In your opinion, perhaps," said 
Corona. " Not in mine. I like him." 

" Because you do not know him," 
said Charley, eagerly. " If you un- 
derstood what his life had been " 

" I don't wish to understand," said 
Corona, putting out both hands with 
a little gesture of repudiation. " Is 
he a sinner that repenteth ? Very 
likely. We women are like angels. 
We prefer them to men who have 
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always lived on milk and water. Do 
I shock you ? " 

Charley's face darkened. He 
turned to Lesser. 

" Tell your wife the facts/* he said 
curtly. ** Perhaps she will listen to 
you." 

In spite of the great issues under 
discussion Lesser looked amused. 

" He *s a man of straw, you know,*' 
he began, " of doubtful parentage and 
with a shady record. He has n*t a 
threepenny-bit to bless himself with, 
and as for his title it is either bogus 
or brand-new." 

" Such accusations are easily 
made,'* said Corona, contemptuously. 
" If you value your skin, I should 
advise you not to make them in 
Count Surian's hearing. I am sure 
he would challenge you.** 

"I am quite ready to repeat them in 
Count Surian's hearing,'*saidCharley. 

" Are you ? But then, if Count 
Surian calls you out, you will take 
shelter behind your national objec- 
tion to duels. How does an Eng- 
lishman prove that he is brave ? ** 
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Charley laughed. 

"Good-bye," he said to Mr. 
Bremen. 

" Don't run away just now," said 
Corona, who from her chair could see 
some people in the road outside. 
" There is Count Surian coming 
towards the house. I will beckon 
him up here." 

Her husband seemed about to 
make some objection, but she was 
too quick for him. She had risen to 
her feet and signalled to the count 
before Lesser could prevent it. A 
warlike silence prevailed for an in- 
terminable minute, and then Count 
Surian appeared on the balcony. He 
did not come through Corona's room, 
but through a second door that 
opened on to the passage. The two 
men received him without the imita- 
tion of a welcome. Corona only 
offered him her hand. He bent over 
it, lifted it in Viennese fashion to his 
lips, and then turned to Mr. Bremen. 

" You have not shaken hands with 
me to-day," he said. 

Lesser cocked his head and stared 
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at the man with the sparrow-like cour- 
age of which in some circumstances 
he had his share. He said nothing ; 
but he made no movement to accept 
Count Surian's outstretched hand. 

"You are not civil," said the count. 
" Is that wise ? " 

" I 'm not afraid of you," said 
Lesser, promptly. 

" Think of your daughter," he 
urged, with the smile that showed 
his white teeth, and that Lucien 
Morlot had described as tigerish. 

Corona had left the room. Per- 
haps she thought that the three men 
were more likely to arrive at an 
understanding without her. Per- 
haps she expected an explosion, and 
wished to be out of the way. At any 
rate, after shaking hands with the 
count, she had risen and gone. 

"My daughter is all right," said 
Lesser. " She is going to marry Mr. 
Redruth." 

Count Sudan's teeth showed more 
than ever. 

"Mr. Redruth must be a very 
obliging man," he said. 
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" What do you mean ? " said Char- 
ley, looking puzzled. 

" You had better ask Mr. Bremen," 
replied Count Surian. " He knows 
very well that if I offer to make the 
young lady Countess Surian, he will 
not refuse." 

" That *s where you are mistaken," 
observed Lesser. " I should most 
certainly refuse." 

" When Lady Broadstairs heard 
the story she implored me " 

Count Surian hesitated. His ex- 
pression was vicious. 

"What is your coarse English 
phrase ? " he continued. " Ah, yes, 
she implored me to make an honest 
woman of her. I promised that I 
would. I am hereto keep my word." 

He placed his right hand on his 
breast, bowed to Lesser, and smiled 
triumphantly at Charley. 

" What is the fellow talking about ?" 
cried Charley. 

" Look here," said Lesser to the 
count, " you Ve made a mistake 
about the purpose of this meeting. 
We 're not assembled to destroy my 
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daughter's reputation, but to tell you 
we 're not quite satisfied with yours. 
In England we don't believe what a 
cur like you says about a girl like 
Aline. You can't damage her — 
much. D 'ye see ? You 'd better quit 
this and try elsewhere." 

The count shrugged his shoulders. 

" Some facts speak for themselves. 
I need say nothing — Lady Broad- 
stairs " 

At this moment Corona returned 
to the room, and she immediately 
went to Count Surian's assistance. 

" Well," she said, addressing him, 
" have you convinced them ? " 

" I hope so," he replied. 

" Then come for a walk," she said, 
quickly. " I have a great deal to say 
to you." 

" Count Surian has convinced us 
of nothing," said Charley. " He has 
not even heard our charges yet " 

"What have you been talking 
about, then ? " interrupted Corona, 
in surprise. She looked towards her 
husband for a reply, but for the 
moment he seemed stiff and almost 
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speechless with anger. It was plain 
that both he and Charley resented 
her intrusion just then, while Count 
Surian had turned to her in evident 
relief. She determined to carry him 
off before the other two flew at his 
throat. She was most anxious to 
prevent an outburst that would com- 
pel their immediate and lasting sepa- 
ration from him. She did not know 
what had passed in her absence, but 
that made it easier to behave as if 
their party still hung together. 

" Come," she said, invitingly, " I 
want you to carry a parcel for me. I 
am going to that wood-carver's shop 
again." 

Count Surian followed her. Lesser 
and Charley remained behind. They 
looked at each other, felt that some 
explanation was necessary, and re- 
turned to their chairs on the balcony. 



VII. 

WHAT 'S this about Aline ? " 
said Charley. 

" I thought the story was 
all over the place," said Lesser, with 
a groan. 

" I have n't heard it." 

" I found her dining with Count 
Surian at the * Cosmopolitan ' one 
night." 

Lesser listened anxiously for the 
young man's comment, but it did not 
come at once. Charley looked grave. 

" Surely that was an odd thing for 
a girl to do ! " he said at last. 

" The little idiot did it for a bet 
with that odious Granger- York 



woman." 



Charley nodded and looked medi- 
tative. 

" Aline is such a child," pleaded 
her father. 

9 129 
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" Rather," said Charley, waking 
up as he noted the anxious ring in 
Lesser's voice. ** Of course she is a 
child. I suppose she thought it was 
a fine lark." 

" She did when she started, no 
doubt. I don't think she enjoyed 
being stared at." 

"Were there people there who 
knew them ? " 

" Yes," said Lesser. 

" Confound the fellow ! " ex- 
claimed Charley. 

" Oh, well," said Lesser. " He 
has got nothing by it." 

" I should like to talk to Aline." 

Mr. Bremen got up from his chair 
at once. 

" I *11 send her in to. you," he said. 
"But you had better take her out 
for a walk. Mrs. Bremen may come 
back here at any moment." 

So Charley waited on the balcony. 
It seemed to him that if Aline con- 
sented to go for a walk with him 
she consented to be wooed and won 
again. Would she come ? And if 
she did what should he say to her ? 
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Before he had made up his mind 
she appeared — without her father. 
She had on a hat, but of course 
Charley could not feel sure that she 
had taken it off since she came in. 
She had brought gloves and an 
umbrella. It encouraged him to 
observe that. She advanced slowly 
towards the balcony. She looked 
shy and, in Charley's opinion, very 
sweet. It would have been churlish 
to let her take every step towards 
him. He met her on the threshold. 

" Aline," he said. 

She looked at the floor. 

" Last time we met you said you 
would never speak to me again." 

Her head sank a little, and she 
could not see that as he watched her 
he smiled. She had not yet broken 
her vow of silence by a word; but her 
pretty penitent face was eloquent. 

" Have you changed your mind ? " 
he said. 

She nodded, and still did not 
speak or lift her eyes. 

" I hear that you have been get- 
ting into mischief," he persisted. 
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At last she met his eyes with 
mutiny in her own, and with a 
radiant smile. 

" They make such a fuss about it," 
she said confidingly. " As if it 
mattered. Do you know Count 
Sudan's age ? 

" No." 

" Forty ! 

She paused to let the announce- 
ment fall with the effect she evidently 
attached to it herself. Her eyes 
were fixed on Charley's face, and it 
was with a little air of injured sur- 
prise that she presently continued 
speaking. 

" That is why I was so savage with 
you when you said I danced with him 
too much. How can you dance too 
much with a person twenty-two years 
older than yourself? Now sup- 
pose you - make friends with a 
woman of forty-seven : I should not 
mind ; I should not be so silly.*' 

Charley felt that the implications 
underlying these remarks were en- 
couraging. They took a good deal 
for granted that he had expected to 
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recapture inch by inch. Aline spoke 
as if their betrothal was already re- 
newed. This rejoiced him greatly, 
but on one point he felt bound to 
lay down the law. 

"You are talking nonsense," he 
observed, " and I believe you know 
it. A man of Count Surian's age 
often marries a girl of yours, and no 
one thinks the disparity remarkable. 
He certainly wishes to marry you. 
Your father and I have the lowest 
opinion of the man. Will you be 
guided by us, Aline, and have noth- 
ing more to do with him ! " 

" Dad said you wanted to go for a 
walk," said Aline in a voice of mis- 
chievous evasion. She began to put 
on and button her long gloves ; but 
Charley hindered her by catching 
both hands in his. 

" Answer my question," he said. 

She turned as red as a rose. 

" I don't care for Count Surian," 
she murmured indignantly, as if the 
suggestion that she did was most un- 
justifiable. 

" Do you care for me ? " 
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Aline lost her patience. In the 
last ten minutes had she not proved 
a thousand times over that she did ? 
How dense a man must be to ask 
such a question with his lips after a 
girl has answered it to his eyes ! She 
took a step back on to the balcony 
before he could stop her, and as she 
was then in full view of the street he 
had to let free her hands. 

" I am going for a walk," she said, 
with a glance that claimed the vic- 
tory. It challenged him, and he 
followed her downstairs. 

Lesser from the window of his own 
room watched them start, and then 
returned to the balcony to await his 
wife. He made up his mind for war, 
and when, a quarter of an hour later, 
he saw her approach the house, her 
face warned him that his expectation 
would be fulfilled. She did not 
come towards him with an olive 
branch. Her smiles were for Count 
Surian as she bid him good-bye. 
When she appeared on the balcony 
she frowned. 

" Where is Aline?" she said at once. 
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" She has gone out with Redruth," 
said Lesser. 

Every gleam of good-humour 
vanished from his wife's face. It 
was as threatening as the sky before 
a thunderstorm. She sat down 
opposite her husband and stared at 
him. 

" I hope they will return soon, and 
without being seen by Count Surian," 
she said. ** He would be very much 
annoyed." 

Lesser first looked at her with 
speechless wrath and then observed 
that the count might go to the devil. 

" Count Surian has just now 
formally proposed for Aline," she 
said. " I have accepted his pro- 
posal." 

" Rubbish ! " said Lesser, in the 
vulgar way that grated on his wife. 

With an offended air she took up 
an opera-glass lying ready for use 
and lifted it to her eyes. 

" You are playing a losing game," 
continued Lesser. " You have n't a 
trump card in your hand, you know. 
Aline has gone back to Charley. 
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I 'm on Charley's side. I 've got the 
money. Do you suppose I '11 give 
that foreign scamp a brass farthing ? 
Do you suppose he wants to marry 
my girl without one ? It lies in a 
nutshell. You can do nothing but 
make things unpleasant, and I don't 
know what you gain by that. I 
sha* n't give in, and I 'm sure Charley 
Redruth won't." 

Corona looked steadily through 
the opera-glass. Her silence and 
her apparent inattention discon- 
certed Lesser. 

" I advise you to send Count 
Surian to the right-about," he con- 
tinued. 

" I will do it on one condition," 
said Corona, suddenly putting down 
her glass and facing her husband. 
" Will you send Mr. Redruth to the 
right-about ? " 

" Certainly not," said Lesser. " He 
and Aline are probably engaged 
again by this time. I 'm sure I hope 
they are." 

"Then we are at the old dead- 
lock," said Corona, calmly. " I wish 
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Aline to marry Count Surian, you 
wish her to marry that dull little 
English boy. You, as you so often 
remind me, have the money in your 
hands. We shall see whether it is 
quite everything as you seem to 
think." 

" I suppose I shall have to speak 
to Count Surian myself," said Lesser, 
getting up. 

His wife made no reply, and he 
left the room with the intention of 
seeking out the count. He had not 
been gone many minutes when Aline 
appeared on the balcony followed by 
Charley Redruth. 

"Where is Dad?" she cried, her 
face falling as she saw her mother 
sitting there alone. 

** Your father is out," said Corona. 
She did not recognise Charley's pres- 
ence even by a glance. 

"We will go and look for him," 
said Aline, turning to her lover. 

" Please to stay here. Aline," said 
Mrs. Bremen ; " I want to talk to 
you." 

" But, mamma," said the girl, " we 
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want to find Dad and tell him. 
Charley and I are engaged again." 

" Nonsense ! " said Corona, para- 
phrasing a reply that had annoyed 
her a little while back. " You are 
engaged to Count Surian." 

" Aline ! " exclaimed Charley. 

"You have made any other mar- 
riage impossible," continued Corona. 

" I don't want to marry him. I 
hate him ! '* said the girl. 

Charley took a step towards her. 

" Then why did you behave as 
if you loved him ? " inquired her 
mother. 

Charley, who had been just about 
to take Aline by the hand and claim 
her, dropped his own. But he did 
not move from the girl's side. 

" I thought Charley would hear of 
it," she said. " I wanted to make 
him angry because I was so fond of 
him." 

" Shall you go on in that way 
when we are married ? " inquired 
Charley. 

" Yes, always," said the girl, smil- 
ing at him, though her eyes were full 
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of tears. His question took her with 
him again to the blissful future they 
had been building together that after- 
noon. He was not going to make his 
bow then and leave her alone. 

Corona got up, and her movement 
was so plainly one of dismissal that 
Charley had no resource but to go. 
He pressed Aline's hand, reminded 
her that they must be neighbours at 
the theatre next day, bowed to Mrs. 
Bremen's averted face, and disap- 
peared. When he had gone the girl 
followed her mother indoors. It 
was getting chilly and half-dark out- 
side. 

" What did you mean, mamma ? " 
said Aline. "Why did you say I 
was engaged to Count Surian ? He 
has not even proposed to me." 

" A man of Count Surian's birth 
and education does not propose to a 
little girl," said Corona, sitting down 
in the chair close to the open doors 
of the balcony. ** He speaks to one 
of her parents first. You cannot 
expect him to behave like an English 
hobbledehoy." 
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" An English gentleman, you 
mean," said Aline. 

" Sit down, dear, and don't mend 
my phrases. It is not good manners. 
And don't twist your hat about as if 
you did not know what to do with 
your hands. You really must not 
behave like a schoolgirl any longer. 
You are going to be a countess. I 
have settled it with Count Surian 
this afternoon. He came to me in- 
stead of to your father because he 
and I are of one country, of one 
faith. Those ties are very strong. 
It is for my sake that he shuts his 
eyes to your Jewish descent. In 
Vienna you could not get over it 
even as his wife. But he is willing 
to live in London, where the most 
terrible people are received every- 
where. He has behaved very well, 
in my opinion. If he had not come 
forward I do not know what we could 
have done for you." 

" But Dad says I may marry 
Charley," objected Aline. 

The happy light had died out of 
her eyes. She felt miserably con- 
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vinced that her mother meant to 
carry her point, and Aline's memory 
could recall no single case in which 
Corona, having set her will on an 
issue, had failed to attain it. 

" In all social matters your father 
is as ignorant as a baby in arms," 
said Mrs. Bremen. " He is very fond 
of you, but he does not know what is 
best for you as I do. He did not in- 
terfere with your education, and when 
I have talked to him seriously he will 
not interfere with your marriage. I 
consider it desirable on all accounts 
that you should marry Count Surian. 
He is a man who will make his way 
in society. As his wife, and with the 
money your father can give you, you 
will have an excellent position. Be- 
sides, you have got yourself talked 
about, first with one man and now 
with another. I cannot let that go on. 
I will not take you back to London ex- 
cept as Count Surian's affianced bride. 
If you make any fuss I shall send you 
to school in Vienna for a couple of 
years. I know of one that would soon 
take the nonsense out of you." 
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"But Charley has forgiven me," 
urged poor Aline, who felt as if her 
pride was an air-balloon in which her 
mother had stuck a pin. " I told 
him all about that stupid bet with 
Violet Granger- York, and yet he 
wants to marry me. He says I was 
very silly, but " 

" Do you really suppose that Mr. 
Charles Redruth knows more of the 
world than I do ? Where has he seen 
it, do you think ? In those two third- 
floor rooms at Gray's Inn ? " 

Aline began to cry. 

" If I was such a wicked girl as 
you make out, surely he would know 
it," she said between her sobs. 

" I do not say that you are wicked. 
I say that the world is, and I know 
the world, while your father and Mr. 
Redruth do not. I cannot speak 
more plainly." 

Aline did not feel that she had 
quite come to the end of her argu- 
ments. She thought that if the world 
was really so very wicked two sensi- 
ble young people could not do better 
than disregard it and please them- 
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selves. Besides, Charley Redruth 
had shown her a glimpse of a world 
in which people act honourably, tell 
the truth, and are not suspicious of 
evil without good cause. Why should 
she not go and live in his world with 
him ? Why should she plant herself 
with Count Surian in a world that 
was ready to think the worst of her ? 
Her choice declared for Charley. 
She had learned that since her sep- 
aration from him. But no one can 
throw off a life-long habit at a mo- 
ment's notice. Certainly no girl can 
suddenly refuse to recognise an in- 
fluence that has made itself para- 
mount on every great occasion and 
from day to day in every trifle. 
Aline had always heard her father's 
opinions derided, seen his wishes neg- 
lected, his objections vanquished. 
What Corona desired took place, what 
offended her she cast out. The girl 
felt driven to make a struggle, but 
she did it with the sense of futility 
a weak creature feels in the grasp of 
a strong one. The threat of a for- 
eign school appalled her. A girl 
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who had just walked hand-in-hand 
with the man she loves thinks of 
school as a man in a pleasant home 
thinks of gaol. Aline could not be- 
lieve in the threat being a vain one, 
and she pictured herself walking 
round a dreary, walled-in garden, 
dressed in a sort of prison uniform, 
badly fed, poorly quartered, with 
companions years too young, and 
separated from Charley as a felon is 
separated from those near and dear 
to him. Her picture of a foreign 
school was made up from stories told 
by her mother and her French gov- 
erness. 

" I am very fond of Charley," she 
said, as soon as her tears would let 
her speak. She meant to add some- 
thing to that statement, but her voice 
was not quite under control yet, and 
she had to halt with a sob. 

Corona shrugged her shoulders. 

"You thought so six weeks ago, 
and then threw him over. You will 



ft 



recover agam. 

" I have been very unhappy." 
" You did not show it." 
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" I want to marry Charley." 

" I dare say/* said Corona. " But 
you are bound to consider your hus- 
band as well as yourself." 

" What do you mean ? " said 
Aline. 

" It will not be very pleasant for 
Mr. Redruth to know that people 
whisper about his wife." 

" But he knows. I told him." 

" Oh ! " said Corona, with signifi- 
cance. She waited a little, and then 
said, " Of course your father's money 
counts." 

" I don't know what to do,*' said 
Aline, stumbling to her feet. 

Corona remained silent, and the 

girl, because she felt the tears rising 

in her eyes again, fled to her own 

room. As the door shut behind her 

Mrs. Bremen heard a footstep on the 

balcony, and in the dusky evening 

light she saw Count Surian. With 

the tiptoe tread of a conspirator he 

came close to the open windows and 

drew a chair within an inch of the 

threshold of the room. Corona did 

not move. 
10 
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" I am worn out/' she said. 

" With what ? " 

" Fighting your battles." 

He raised her hand to his lips and 
kissed it with great warmth. 

" What news ? " he asked. 

" When I got back I found that 
Aline had gone for a walk with 
Charley Redruth. They are engaged 
again.*' 

" The devil ! Then it is all up 
with me." 

" Is it ? " said Corona, contemp- 
tuously. ** If you say so I suppose it 



is." 
« 



What can I do, with the girl's 
father against me and this confound- 
ed Englishman first in the field ? " 

He twirled his moustaches and 
looked at Corona. She laughed. 

" Do you think you would make a 
good husband ? " she asked. 

" I should make an admirable son- 
in-law," he replied. 

" You are certainly more civilised 
than the little tin soldier. He is a 
savage. But would your politeness 
last ? " 
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Count Surian sighed heavily. 

" My fear is lest it should grow," 
he said. " How terrible would be 

my position if What does a man 

do when his heart and his duty 
clash ? " 

" It depends on the man," said 
Corona. 

" I always follow my feelings," 
said the count. " I am not one of 
your cautious, cold-blooded crea- 
tures. I would rather be immoral 
than blind." 

"With whom are you comparing 
yourself — to your own advantage ? " 
asked Corona. 

"With that stupid Englishman. 
He looks at you with his eyes shut. 
He dislikes you. If you let him 
marry your daughter he will take her 
away from you." 

" I know. But I don't mean to 
let him marry my daughter." 

" How will you prevent it ? " 

" I have told my husband that you 
wish to marry Aline. I have told 
Aline that she must marry you." 

" What do they say ? " 
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" My husband laughs, Aline cries." 

" What next ? " 

" Your move next. I have played." 

" But you will advise." 

" I advise you to lose no time. 
Act." 

" But how — how— how ? " 

Corona looked at his bewildered 
face, only dimly visible in the dusky 
evening light. But his voice was 
low and eager. He waited anxiously 
for what she had to say. 

" You want Aline ? " she asked. 

" Yes, yes." 

" Very well. Take her." 

He flung himself impatiently back 
in his chair. Her counsel did not 
help him forward by a single step. 

" I can't run away with her, can 
I ? " he said, in a petulant vofce. 

A dead silence ensued. He could 
see Corona's profile, beautiful, mo- 
tionless, and cold. Her eyelids were 
cast down, her whole manner seemed 
to him expressly inexpressive. Yet 
it changed the current of his 
thoughts, set his brain at work, 
echoed his words. 
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" It takes two to run away," he 
said at last. 

" Not always," said Corona. 

Their eyes met then. 

" You would forgive me ? " he 
murmured, almost on his knees as he 
bent over her hand again. 

Corona held up her other hand to 
silence him, and listened before she 
spoke. 

" I hear my husband," she said. 
" You had better go." 

" Say you would forgive me ? " he 
persisted. 

" I don't know what you allude 
to," she replied. ** But I would for- 
give anything to a man of audacity 
and savoir faire. Prove that you 
have both and you may count on me 
for your friend." 



VIIL 

ALINE, ever since she left her 
mother, had sat in her bed- 
room with the door ajar listen- 
ing for her father's footstep. When 
at last she heard it she opened the 
door softly and beckoned to him. 

" Is your mother asleep ? " he whis- 
pered ; but before Aline answered 
the light of his candle showed him 
her tear-stained face. 

" What is the matter ? " he cried. 

The girl pulled him inside the room 
and shut the door. She took his 
candle-stick from him and cleared 
some clothes from the only chair. 

" I want to talk to you," she said. 
There was still a sound of sobbing in 
her voice. Her father felt sure that 
she had been crying for a long time. 

150 
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That she should come to him for 
consolation rejoiced him greatly : 
that she should stand in need of it 
made him feel heavy at heart. 

" I suppose you and Charley did 
not hit it off ? ** he said. 

" Yes we did — in the end/' said 
Aline, dabbing her eyes with a ridic- 
ulous little embroidered handkerchief 
that was wet through in two minutes. 

" Then what are you crying for ? " 

** Because Charley is angry when 
I speak to Count Surian, and mamma 
has forbidden me to have anything 
to do with Charley. I *ve been cry- 
ing for hours, and now my head 
aches." 

** Charley is your future husband. 
You will obey him," said Lesser, ju- 
dicially. 

" But mamma says Count Surian 
is my future husband," said Aline. 
" She told Charley so, too.'' 

Lesser nursed one leg and stared 
thoughtfully at the opposite wall. 

" Mamma always gets her own 
way," continued his daughter in an 
unmistakable tone of reproach. " I 
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cannot remember a case when she 
did not." 

"That's true," admitted Lesser. 
" But this time we must stand to our 
guns.'* 

" I hope it may be possible/* 
sighed Aline. 

"We have Charley with us," said 
Lesser. 

" Perhaps we ought to let him go." 
Mr. Bremen looked puzzled. 

" What ?" he said. 

"We must not injure Charley," 
said the girl. "As long as I don't 
have to marry Count Surian, I will 
be an old maid and keep c-c-cats." 

" I wish you 'd talk sense and put 
away that pocket handkerchief," said 
Lesser. " I can hardly hear what 
you say when you cry all the time. 
What 's that about cats ? " 

" Don't you know what mamma 
says. Dad, — that it will be un- 
pleasant for Charley if he marries 
me?" 

" Surely he is the best judge 
whether he finds you pleasant " 

" You don't understand, Dad. 
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Mamma means that I must marry 
Count Surian because I went to that 
stupid supper with him. She says I 
have got myself talked about, and 
that it would not be nice for Charley 
Why, Dad ! What *s the matter ? " 

Never in her life had Aline seen 
her father look like this. He was 
transformed by wrath. He had risen 
from his chair, and his voice, when 
he spoke, was grave. 

" Your mother is a wicked woman," 
he said. " She lies." 

" Dad ! " exclaimed Aline, con- 
vinced, relieved, and yet most deeply 
shocked. She had always known 
that her father and her mother were 
at variance, but she had never heard 
Lesser say a disrespectful word of his 
wife. He had been most careful not 
to upset the girl's belief in her 
mother. Year after year he had 
watched his speech, controlled his 
manner, and even his looks. He 
was so anxious that his child should 
grow up loyal to both her parents, 
happy in her home. Corona had 
never made the effort with him : she 
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had never taken pains to hide the 
failure of their marriage. But her 
desertion had not beaten him. He 
had scrupulously hidden his real 
opinion of her in their daughter's 
presence, and the words had hardly 
escaped him to-day when he began 
to regret them. He had allowed his 
wrath to undo the careful work of 
years. Aline's shocked expression 
of surprise warned him of that. The 
provocation had been great ; yet he 
blamed himself for not resisting it. 
He ought to have listened with an 
impartial air, and said nothing until 
he had spoken to his wife. 

"I must go and talk to your 
mother," he said abruptly. " I dare- 
say you have made some mistake. I 
shall be able to set things right." 

Aline smiled incredulously, and 
said that she would go straight to bed. 
Her head ached, and she wanted no 
supper. She bade her father good- 
night. 

Mr. Bremen first sought his wife in 
her own room, but he found it dark 
and empty. He then went down- 
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stairs and found her sitting next to 
Count Surian. They were having 
supper together. There were not as 
many people present as there had 
been at midday, and Lesser had no 
difficulty in finding an unoccupied 
place some distance from his wife. 
He did not even look her way. The 
other persons in the room looked at 
her a good deal, and some speculated 
audibly on her nationality, and on 
her relationship to the big man at her 
side. A sentimental German spinster 
of advanced years and plain appear- 
ance took a lively interest in the 
handsome couple. She quoted poetry 
about them. When they rose from 
table she turned right round to fol- 
low them with an admiring gaze. As 
she twisted back again her eyes fell 
on Lesser, who was looking at her 
with an unmistakable scowl. She 
gave a little shudder, and said in a 
stage whisper to her companion that 
Jews ought not to be admitted in 
Ober-Ammergau. Lesser felt that 
she represented the verdict of society. 
Every one who did not know the 
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facts was ready to embrace the beauty 
and smite the beast. 

When he had finished his supper 
he went out of doors to smoke. The 
moon had risen in a clear sky, and it 
was quite light in the village. There 
were only a few stragglers about at 
this hour. Most of the visitors went 
to bed very early in order to be 
ready for the fatigues of the next day ; 
others were at supper ; the villagers 
themselves were hard at work as hosts 
to more guests than they knew how 
to entertain. Lesser saw his wife 
and Count Surian on the bench out- 
side the house, and now that he 
could speak without an audience of 
strangers he approached them. But 
they got up at once, and Corona 
spoke first. 

"We are going to look at the 
Kofel by moonlight," she said. " Will 
you come ? ** 

" No," said Lesser, " and I shall 
be glad if you will not. I want to 
speak to you." 

" We have many opportunities of 
conversation, and the moon may be 
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clouded to-morrow," returned Cor- 
ona. 

" I hope that you will not be long, 
then,'* said her husband. " I shall 
wait for you here." 

He treated Count Surian as the 
lady who plays Hamlet's mother treats 
the gentleman who plays the ghost. 
He behaved as if to his eyes the Count 
was not visible. He had finished his 
cigar before they strolled slowly back 
to the inn. Corona took leave of her 
companion with a cordial air, and re- 
minded him of an appointment they 
had made for an early hour next 
morning. Lesser supposed she would 
address him next, but instead of 
doing so she went into the house. 
He followed her. 

" I want to speak to you. Corona," 
he said again, when she arrived at 
her own room. 

She faced him at once with the door 
in her hand. He could not have made 
his way past it without using force. 

** I am much too tired," she said. 
" Good-night." 

She shut the door and locked it 
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before he could remonstrate. He 
remained outside feeling like a fool. 
Then he went round to the balcony 
door, but that was closed, and the 
blinds drawn in front of it. He 
knocked once or twice and received 
no reply. There was nothing to be 
done. It was impossible to make a 
scene and insist on being admitted. 
After listening at Aline*s door for a 
moment, he went to bed. 

Next morning he got up very early, 
and ordered his breakfast to be 
brought to him outside. In front of 
the bench there was a rough-looking 
table on which the simpler meals 
were often served. Here he drank 
his coffee, ate his rolls and butter, 
and finally lit his cigar. He was 
determined not to miss his wife as she 
descended from her room. But he 
did not go and wake her, because he 
knew that nothing would be gained 
by doing so. It would only make 
her angry and more unreasonable 
than ever. He felt indignant with 
her, but saw that it would not mend 
matters to offend her at the start. 
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So he waited impatiently down 
stairs. 

Presently Corona appeared looking 
devout and very beautiful. She was 
followed by Count Surian. He had 
been more acute than Lesser, and had 
waited indoors for the lady. They 
both hurried out of the house and 
joined the stream of church-goers 
before Mr. Bremen could accost 
them. He might have overtaken 
them if he had cared to do so, but 
he felt sure that his wife would not 
turn back now and discuss Aline' s 
marriage with him. Indeed, he could 
not expect her to do so. She was on 
her way to hear early mass, and as his 
eyes followed her they also followed a 
large and strangely mingled crowd all 
streaming towards the village church. 
Fine ladies from London and New 
York were shoulder to shoulder with 
peasants who had supped on black 
bread and onions. French and 
German priests were on the way, and 
English curates and American jour- 
nalists and folk from the Bavarian 
H ighlands and the Tyrol. All tongues 
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were spoken, all castes were side by 
side, many nations and many faiths 
were going together to the house of 
God to pray. For nearly half an hour 
Lesser watched the close procession, 
and then at the heels of some strag- 
glers he strolled towards the church 
doors. He found that he could not 
get within a hundred yards of them. 
A tightly packed crowd of people who 
had not found room within the build- 
ing stood quietly outside. Strains of 
music and the voices of chorister boys 
reached them here, and in broken 
phrases the prayers chanted at the 
altar by the priests. 

Mr. Bremen looked and listened 
for a while, and was just going to turn 
away when he saw Charley Redruth 
on the outskirts of the crowd. The 
two men shook hands silently and 
walked off together. 

" I have just arranged to leave 
directly after the performance this 
evening," said Charley. " I am going 
to drive to Innsbruck with some 
fellows, and I mean to walk a bit 
from there." 
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" I *m glad to hear you and Aline 
are all right again," said Lesser. He 
was rather surprised that Charley 
spoke of travelling plans instead of 
asking after his affianced wife. 

" Perhaps when you have made up 
your mind which man your daughter 
is to marry you will let me know," 
said Charley, slowly. "You might 
send me a wire." 

" I have made up my mind," said 
Lesser ; " so has Aline ; so, I hope, 
have you. I don't know that more 
you want ! *' 

" I may t)e unreasonable ; but if 
Aline is to marry me I should prefer 
that her mother did not tell me and 
every one else that she is to marry 
Surian." 

" It is very annoying " began 

Lesser, reflectively ; but Charley in- 
terrupted him. 

" When are you going to shake him 
off?" 

" To-morrow," said Lesser. " We 
will follow you to Innsbruck. You 
wait for us there." 

" Will Mrs. Bremen consent to 



II 
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come ? ** asked Charley, rather 
cruelly. 

Lesser coloured, but he answered 
good-humouredly. Perhaps he re- 
flected that Aline might some day 
revenge the thrusts administered so 
lightly by his future son-in-law. 

" When shall I see Aline to-day ? " 
inquired Charley. 

" In the theatre," said Lesser. 
" We shall all sit together." 

" I don't call that seeing her," said 
the young man. 

" Perhaps you would like to miss 
the second half of the play, and go 
for a walk with her instead ? " said 
Lesser, in a voice that sounded a 
little doubtful. 

" I should — uncommonly," replied 
Charley. 

Lesser said that he would return to 
the inn now and talk to Aline while 
she ate her breakfast. He really 
wanted to get back and make another 
attempt to see his wife. But he found 
that she had not come back from 
mass yet : and by the time she did 
reappear it was too late for her to do 
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anything but drink a hurried cup of 
coffee before the play began. He 
did not see Aline either. She had 
slept till the last moment, and ate a 
roll and butter as people eat at a 
railway station while the train waits. 
Then they all three fell in with the 
stream of theatre-goers, and were 
joined half-way there by Count 
Surian. When the day's work begins 
at eight o'clock, and is preceded by 
breakfast and by early service, it is 
not difficult for a resolute person to 
avoid a palaver between these events. 
They had followed each other with 
great rapidity. Corona knew, of 
course, that she could not force 
silence on her husband for ever. She 
did not even wish it. But she had 
been most anxious to prevent any 
explosion that would disperse their 
party before this day came to an end. 
The next twenty-four hours might 
bring Count Surian his chance. At 
any rate they could part from him 
amicably on the morrow, without the 
appearance of a rupture and with 
some hope of reunion. Corona's 
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plans for the future were very vague. 
She knew that her power of interfer- 
ing with Aline*s marriage depended 
entirely on the amount of inter- 
ference her husband and her daugh- 
ter chose to allow. But she had set 
her fancy on Count Surian, and 
would not give him up without a 
struggle. Perhaps he would strike 
a decisive blow for himself during 
the twenty-four hours that she had 
partly gained by her obstinate silence. 
It is not much satisfaction to sit 
in the same row with your beloved 
unless you manage to sit by her side. 
Charley Redruth found that his seat 
was next to a partition on the right, 
and that Mr. Bremen and his party 
would be to the left. He looked out 
anxiously for Aline, and stood up to 
attract her attention when she came 
in. But she was behind her mother. 
She saw Charley at once, and made 
a plucky little attempt to push tow- 
ards him. Corona, however, had 
seen him too, and sailed serenely on. 
She did not allow Aline to pass, but 
sat down next to the young man her- 
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self, with a chilly bow and a slight 
smile that recognised his discomfi- 
ture. She arranged an immense fur 
rug over her knees, opened her book 
of words, and leaned forward to the 
stage, thus screening Aline almost 
completely from her lover's eyes. 
Beyond Aline came Count Surian 
and then Lesser — an arrangement 
that must have been disagreeable to 
every one concerned. But it was 
impossible to change it now. The 
chorus filed solemnly to the front. 
The play they had come so far to 
see began. 

It was so quiet in the theatre that 
two swallows, twittering and flutter- 
ing beneath the rough plank roof, 
were heard as clearly as if their play- 
ground had been an empty barn. 
The breeze bore the tinkle 0/ distant 
cow-bells with it. The clouds chased 
each other in the bit of visible sky, 
and the shadows trembled on the 
hills that rose behind the stage. As 
the day advanced the sun shone down 
on the bare heads of the players. 
This Sunday they were consumed by 
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heat. Last Sunday they had been 
drenched by rain. Corona, who had 
expected to shiver, let the fur rug 
slip from her knees, and opened a 
fan. Lesser began to feel drowsy. 
With an English translation before 
him he tried to follow every word. 
But towards the end of the long 
morning his attention wandered to 
his own affairs, and the voices from 
the stage only reached him as a 
drone in a jargon he could not under- 
stand. 

On the whole Lesser felt well con- 
tent. It was, of course, extremely 
disagreeable to be planted for half a 
day at Count Surian*s side. But 
he determined to manage better that 
afternoon. His objection to the 
count was stronger than ever, but 
his dread of him had died. As long 
as his distrust had been indefinite 
and incapable of proof it had made 
him uneasy to watch the man besiege 
his household. But now that he 
knew him to be an adventurer he 
felt relieved. His antipathy turned 
out justifiable by facts — facts that the 
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man would find it difficult to deny, 
and which even Corona must admit 
were damaging. It is true that she 
still behaved as if she thought her 
friend was the victim of calumny. 
But this attitude would not survive 
her visit to Vienna. Mr. Eellasis 
told Charley of several persons in 
that city, persons of unimpeachable 
position and integrity, who would 
supply full details of Count Surian's 
shady life and circumstances. 
Lesser considered that their acquain- 
tanceship with him would last an- 
other twenty-four hours. On the 
morrow they would drive away from 
him for ever. Corona gave no heed 
to her husband or to Charley Red- 
ruth, but once in Vienna it would 
happily be possible to convince her 
that she had been duped. Lesser 
looked forward to ultimate triumph. 
Until yesterday he had really been 
very anxious about Aline. To his 
wife he would not admit that Count 
Surian had any hold on them, but at 
intervals he was beset by doubts and 
fears. A chance word would affect 
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him as a twinge of pain affects a man 
who will not recognise the clutch of 
disease. He felt an ugly thing at his 
heels. In England a girl's reputa- 
tion is, with very good reason, a 
robust possession. She can hardly 
lose it. There is a famous French 
play in which the heroine com- 
promises herself by handing a cup of 
tea to the hero by way of making 
amends for her mother's rudeness to 
him in the presence of their friends. 
In consequence of this reckless deed 
her betrothed casts her off, and her 
father consents to her marriage with 
the penniless hero, . . . because 
she is so compromised that no one 
else would marry her. An English 
girl cannot so easily create a scandal 
to secure the man of her heart. 
But as Corona had reminded Lesser, 
even in England there are limits 
to what a girl may do with impunity. 
That Aline had jilted Charley Red- 
ruth was known to some people. 
Others had seen her at night at the 
" Cosmopolitan " with Count Surian. 
She chose to be hand-in-glove with a 
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girl like Violet Granger- York. Such 
facts as these are specks on a girl's 
fair name. They had better be 
rubbed oif before they tarnish it. 

Lesser wondered why Count Surian 
had not followed up his advantage 
on the spot — why he had retreated 
for a fortnight. Was it sham deli- 
cacy, or real cowardice, or diplo- 
matic caution, or a mixture of all 
three ? Corona said that if she had 
needed any proof of his noble nature 
this pause, when the game was his, 
supplied it. He wished them to 
reflect, to act from their free-will, 
Lesser, who had been ready in the 
heat of his anger to kick the man 
out of the house, felt sorry he did 
not come to be kicked. It was wise, 
dastardly wise, of the Count to run 
away. It looked as if he was not 
anxious to marry Aline — an insup- 
portable idea. If he had arrived and 
asked to marry her, that would also 
have been insupportable ; but there 
would have been some satisfaction to 
Lesser in saying so. 

However, the count's motives did 
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not matter now. His claws were cut, 
thanks to Charley Redruth. Lesser 
tried to get a glimpse of the young 
man separated from him by three 
persons. He looked rather glum. 
Considering his position, thiat was 
not surprising ; and Lesser began 
to ask himself whether Charley's 
discontent did not befit the circum- 
stances better than his own compla- 
cent spirits. Was he, like Alnaschar, 
building on events that had not yet 
happened ? Was Aline's engage- 
ment insubstantial until her mother 
recognised it ? Charlie looked as if 
he thought so. 

Of course Count Surian took every 
advantage his place gave him. His 
manner towards Aline was attentive, 
adoring, and slightly possessive. 
He showed anxiety about her wraps, 
and sometimes looked at her book 
of words. He had brought choco- 
late for her. He listened to every 
remark she made with an air of pro- 
found interest, and he smiled at her 
until Charley did not know how to 
look at the man and sit still. Charley 
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had brought chocolate too, but he 
would not produce it. He was not 
going to compete with Count Surian 
on his own ground. He did not get 
a chance of saying a word to Aline 
until midday, when the immense 
audience streamed back to the 
village to eat its dinner. Even then 
Corona tried to keep the girl by her 
side, but of course she did not 
manage it. Two young people bent 
on speaking to each other were bound 
to give their elders the slip amongst 
that crowd. Aline did not conde- 
scend to manceiivre. She looked 
back, saw her father and Charley a 
hundred yards behind, and ran tow- 
ards them. Her mother called her, 
she did not reply, and a batch of 
people hurrying to the village sepa- 
rated them, 

" How have you enjoyed the 
play ? " she said to Charley. She 
asked the question with a demure 
air that her eyes belied. She guessed 
what his humour must be after the 
long tantalising morning, 

" I did n't pay much attention to 
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it." said Charley, " and I don't mean 
to go back there this afternoon." 

** But what will you do this after- 
noon ? " 

" I thought we might have a walk 
again." 

Aline looked doubtfully at her 
father. He nodded approval, and 
said to Charley — 

" Suppose we come and dine at your 
place instead of at ours ? Then you 
could go off together without a fuss." 

This bold suggestion pleased the 
young people. They agreed to it at 
once. Charley ordered champagne, 
and managed, by judicious bribery, 
to get a separate table set for them 
in the garden behind the house. 
The conspirators spent a pleasant 
hour here, and only Lesser observed 
that the meat was tough and the 
salad flabby. 

" Shall you go back to the theatre. 
Dad ? " said Aline, when they got up 
from dinner. 

" Yes," said Lesser. " I must let 
your mother know you are safe," he 
added whimsically. 
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He watched them set off, and then 
returned lo his seat at the play. 
Corona and Count Surian were there 
before him. 

" Where is Aline ? " said Corona 
directly her husband came within 
earshot. 

" She has gone for a walk with 
Redruth," said Lesser. 

" Where have you both had din- 
ner?" 

"With Redruth." 

To go on speaking was impossible, 
for the play began again. But Les- 
ser understood from his wife's man- 
ner that his amazingly warlike con- 
duct would provoke reprisals. As if 
he fought for pleasure ! — he the least 
pugnacious of men. If it had not 
been for Aline he would probably 
have shaken hands with Count 
Surian to the end of the chapter. In 
a spirit of stoical resignation to a 
disagreeable hour at the end of the 
day he put his own troubles out o( 
his mind, and settled down to look 
and listen. 

The Passion Play tells its story as 
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the pulpit hardly can, and that is the 
secret of its wide and strong appeal. 
Fashionable Christianity may be 
separated from the Man of Sorrows, 
as the poles are from each other, by 
the width of the world. But on 
most men and women worldliness is 
only skin-deep ; a garment with rents 
in it, half covering a creature bom 
to rejoice, to suffer, and to die. The 
story rouses him to a deeper sym- 
pathy with the everlasting struggle 
between good and evil. Therefore, 
even if he is of a generation which 
has lost its creed, he sees the play 
with a glow in his heart, and learns 
its Divine lessons. 

But of course there are some na- 
tures that cannot be stirred by any- 
thing not directly affecting them- 
selves. No acted tragedy could help 
Corona to forget for a moment that 
her seat was hard, and that she felt 
a draught at the back of her neck. 
Towards the end of the performance 
both she and Count Surian were 
either asleep or restless and inclined 
to yawn. They rose with alacrity 
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the moment it was decorous to do 
so, and hurried into the open air. 
The village immediately became the 
scene of much noise and confusion. 
Five thousand people were sud- 
denly assembled in its streets. Every 
man who had a cart or a carriage 
phed for hire, and the majority of 
the visitors seemed as eager to leave 
Ober-Ammergau without loss of time 
as they had been to enter it the day 
before. At every door stood car- 
riages loaded with travellers and 
their luggage ; at every threshold 
there were Passion Players bidding 
their guests good-bye. The peas- 
antry from other villages set out for 
home on foot, or loitered amongst 
the block of vehicles, amused by the 
great traffic and by the ways and 
looks of foreign folk. Voices were 
raised to scold, to bargain, and to 
encourage the start of horses; the 
peaceful tinkle of cow-bells sounded 
out of place in the sudden din. 
Lesser, wrapt about by the great 
tragedy, felt jarred by the tumult, 
and out of tune with it. He went 
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straight back to his inn, and found 
Aline there on the balcony. She 
had just bid Charley good-bye. 
They sat together for a while, both 
silent, and glad of the soft dusky 
light. When the noise had subsided 
they went for a short stroll. Aline 
asked her father if he had done any- 
thing yet to get rid of Count Surian. 
He told her nothing need be done. 
In the natural course of things they 
would drive away from him to-mor- 
row. The girl looked sceptical and 
only half satisfied. She said that 
she dreaded meeting her mother, 
after defying her as she had done 
that day. 

" I shall be there," said Lesser. 

Aline shook her head. 

" If mamma wants to see me with- 
out you,' she will,'* she said. "You 
know last night I half believed her. 
She made me miserable. She is 
sure to get her way." 

" You must be firm," said Lesser. 

Aline tucked her hand inside her 
father's arm. He thrilled with de- 
light as she did so. 
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" You show me how, Dad," she 
said. 

" I will," he promised. 

They went back to the inn full of 
brave intentions, which, however, fell 
flat through the absence of antago- 
nists. Corona avoided her husband 
as pointedly that evening as she had 
done the evening before. Where 
she supped he never knew; but she 
only came in at bedtime, and went 
straight upstairs. Neither he nor 
Aline had speech of her again that 
day. 

Next morning he got up in good 
time, had breakfast by himself, saw 
the coachman who had agreed to 
drive them to Innsbruck, and then, 
having more than an hour to spare, 
strolled out into the village. As he 
left the inn he happened to look 
back, and he saw his wife appear for 
a moment on the balcony. He waved 
his hand to her, but though she saw 
him she did not respond. To live 
on these terms made him miserable, 
and while he walked he brooded over 
the difficulties of the situation. If 
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Corona would not listen to reason 
what was he to do? Plainly he 
could not yield. Beyond that noth- 
ing seemed plain, however long he 
brooded. 

He returned to the inn about half 
an hour before the carriage was due, 
asked for his bill, paid it, packed his 
own bag, and then waited about out- 
side. He felt surprised that Aline 
was not visible yet, and that neither 
Count Surian nor Corona was at 
breakfast downstairs. At last the 
carriage drove to the door, and he 
went upstairs to see what had become 
of his womenfolk. Aline's room was 
empty. Corona, in her travelling 
cloak and hat, sat on the balcony 
reading a Tauchnitz novel. 

" It is time to start," he said. 
" Where is Aline ? " 

Corona looked up. 

" Did n't you meet her ? '* 

" Meet her ! No. Did she come 
after me ? " 

" Yes." 

" Which way did she go ? " 

Corona pointed vaguely in the 
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direction Lesser had taken more 
than an hour earlier. 

" She wanted to see that group 
of the Crucifixion. I suppose she 
thought you had gone to look at it." 

" But if she only went there she 
ought to have been back long since." 

Corona resumed her novel. 

" I will go and tell the coachman 
he must wait," he said. 

He did so, and then slowly started 
in the direction indicated, expect- 
ing at every step to meet Aline. 
What could have become of the pro- 
voking child ? She knew what time 
they were to start, and considering 
who awaited her at Innsbruck any one 
would have expected her to be on 
the spot early rather than late. What 
could be detaining her? The way 
was easy enough to find. Lesser 
arrived at last within sight of the 
sculptured group that every visitor 
to Ober-Ammergau goes to see ; but 
Aline was not there. Very impatient 
and a little anxious he returned to the 
inn. Corona still sat by herself on 
the balcony, apparently absorbed in 
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her novel. The carriage, piled with 
luggage, waited at the door. Other- 
wise the premises had a deserted air 
to-day as compared with the hum and 
bustle of the day before. Lesser had 
to seek out the people of the house 
somewhere in back regions where 
they were all hard at work putting 
their topsy-turvy chattels in order 
again. He could not speak much 
German or follow any but the simplest 
phrases of this highland dialect ; but 
he made out that Aline had left the 
inn nearly two hours ago. He waited 
to hear no more. Corona's compo- 
sure deserted her when he rushed 
into the room again. He looked 
white. 

** She has been gone two hours ! " 
he said. " Where can she be ? *' 

" I have no idea,'* said Corona. 

His wife's manner helped to dis- 
turb Lesser. He saw that she was 
really in a state of intense excitement, 
though she strove hard to be calm. 
But she could not quite control the 
muscles of her mouth, which was 
strained, nor the look in her eyes, 
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which was both triumphant and 
alarmed. 

" Where is Count Surian ? " he 
said. " I have not seen him to-day." 

"Do you regretthat?" said Corona. 

" Where is he ? " 

Corona was silent. 

" Did Aline start alone ? " asked 
Lesser ; and his wife recognised that 
he meant to have an answer. She 
reflected, too, that if she refused to 
reply he could go for information to 
the people of the house. 

" She did not start alone," she 
admitted. 

" That blackguard was with her." 

"Count Surian was with her." 

The husband and wife looked at 
each other, separated for ever by 
what they read in each other's eyes. 

" What dastard's trick will he play 
on the child? "he asked. "What 
trap have you helped to prepare for 
her?" 

"Yesterday you tricked us," said 
Corona. " To-day it is our turn." 

Lesser could not stop to bandy 
words. 
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" Which way did they go ? " he 
said. 

Corona waved her hand in the 
same direction as before. 

" Somewhere out there." 

" I will ask the people of the house 
if it is true," said Lesser. 

His wife drew herself up indig- 
nantly, but he did not glance at her 
again. From the balcony she saw 
him jump into the carriage and drive 
hard in the right direction. But, 
she reflected, Count Surian had taken 
a mountain path, and was two good 
hours ahead. 



IX. 

LESSER stopped the carriage 
just outside the village, and 
questioned some haymakers 
at work there. He made out from 
them that two people answering to 
his description had passed by some 
time ago. They had forsaken the 
road at a point within view and 
struck a footpath across the hills not 
often used by visitors. The young 
lady wore a little bunch of Alpine 
roses at her waist and a heavy silver 
clasp. She had fair hair and a plain 
straw hat. Her companion was very 
tall. 

Lesser only hesitated for a moment. 
Should he follow them by himself or 
return to the village for a guide ? 
The coachman could not leave his 
horses nor the haymakers their work. 

183 
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To return to the village, engage a 
guide and bring him back, would 
have entailed a serious loss of time. 
The path, said the haymakers, could 
not be mistaken. It twined and 
twisted, but did not diverge or lose 
itself for miles. They encouraged 
the gentleman to set off alone. Lesser 
was not a mountaineer, and had, in 
fact, of late years been forbidden 
any violent exertion. Such walks as 
he had attempted in Germany and 
Switzerland led along broad, well- 
made roads. He liked a paling 
between himself and a precipice, 
and a level path for his feet. 

The path pointed out to him now 
was really not a difficult one. But 
when he reached it he found that the 
recent rains had made it slippery ; 
while, as he climbed, its height 
above the valley brought on a feel- 
ing of dizziness. He tried looking 
up and looking down and looking 
straight ahead. But unless he shut 
his eyes he could not escape glimpses 
of a whirling stream below him and 
of immense threatening crags above. 
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The water vexed him with it hurry 
and the great rocks by their silence. 
He looked anxiously for any signs of 
human life. The path had been used 
yesterday by peasants coming to the 
play and going home again. The 
footsteps he passed in sodden places 
assured him of that. Some seemed 
as fresh as his own, and one set was 
small and evidently left by a high- 
heeled shoe. His courage rose when 
he first noticed these. 

The heat became oppressive. Even 
if he had worn thin clothes and been 
able to walk slowly the sun would 
have sickened him. On the hillside 
the pine-trees cast their shade and 
the heavy air was filled with their 
perfume. But the path itself was 
exposed to the sun, the air had no 
stir in it, and the water that sounded 
so cool was quite out of reach. Lesser 
felt parched and very tired, but he 
never thought of slopping to rest. 
How could he rst until he found 
Aline? 

Sometimes he thought that he 
would never overtake her, and then 
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he lagged. He wondered constantly 
by what artifice she had been lured 
away ; and the picture of her distress 
when she discovered it acted like a 
spur. She would look out for him. 
He must reach her before night. He 
could not doubt that he was on the 
right track. The description given 
by the haymakers had been suffi- 
ciently exact. No other visitors had 
taken this path to-day, they said. 
The heat, his great anxiety, and the 
unwonted fatigues of the walk pre- 
vented Lesser from thinking steadily. 
But he supposed vaguely that Count 
Surian meant to cross the range of 
hills and get down to some road from 
whence he could reach the railway. 
What lies he told Aline her father 
could not even guess, but as the girl 
had been silly enough to follow this 
rascal so far he would probably get 
her altogether into his own hands, 
unless Lesser overtook them in time. 
It really did not matter what condi- 
tion he arrived in, provided he ar- 
rived. Some accident, some unfore- 
seen delay might detain them. Any- 
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how he must follow at their heels as 
he could. Perhaps fortune would 
befriend him. Perhaps he would be 
in time. 

As he went farther on a new doubt 
assailed him. Suppose Aline was 
safe at home by now, fretting and 
fuming because he did not come, 
because they could not set. out for 
Innsbruck and Charley Redruth. 
Should he stroll leisurely back again, 
enter the inn, be laughed at for his 
state of fluster, and after a wash and 
a drink spend the afternoon in a car- 
riage on the shady side of the road ? 
He asked himself these questions 
at intervals, but he did even look 
over his shoulder as he did so. The 
picture of Corona as he parted from 
her haunted him and forced him on. 
There had been deadly earnest in her 
manner. How glad she would be if 
he had started in the wrong direction 
— if every step took him farther 
from his quarry ! The haymakers 
might have described two strangers 
who happened to resemble Count 
Surian and Aline. They had only 
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spoken of height, of colour, of cos- 
tume. But it was folly to dwell on 
such a discouraging idea as this. He 
obviously could not act on it. The 
only thing to do was to go doggedly 
ahead and wait for what happened. 
What was this right in the middle of 
the path ? Lesser picked it up : a 
little bunch of Alpine roses withered 
by the sun, soiled by the mud. As 
he held it something dropped from 
the stalks to the ground, and when 
he looked he saw a gold pin at the 
edge of the puddle. Peasant women 
might wear Alpine roses, and of 
course they wore rustic jewelry ; but 
Lesser thought he recognised this pin. 
It had a diamond and a sapphire for 
its head, and was like one of half a 
dozen he had given Aline on her 
birthday. It came from Bond Street, 
and not from a Bavarian village, he 
felt sure. Besides, it was just like 
Aline to fasten her flowers insecurely, 
and to lose both flowers and pin, the 
careless imp. He stuck it in his coat 
and journeyed on. 

Presently he came to a little barrier 
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of Tocks that the path-makers had not 
removed. It was necessary either to 
clamber over it or to skirt round it on 
the hillside itself. But the ground 
both above and below the path was 
on a steep incline just here ; and it 
was strewn with bits of rock that had 
fallen from the jutting crags over- 
head. The trunks of the pines and 
the rocks themselves offered help to 
any one used to walking in hill coun- 
try. It was not in the least a dan- 
gerous place ; but it occurred to 
Lesser, whose feet felt insecure, that 
it would be a nasty spot for a stum- 
ble. Those rocks had cruel edges. 
To ferns and mosses they gave shel- 
ter ; but flesh and blood would 
bruise against their sides. He began 
to creep carefully where the moss 
grew thickest, on the look-out at 
every step for hidden holes, and at 
every step wishing for a stout stick. 
Once he went down on his knees, 
without more harm than a shock and 
a graze. Then he had to descend 
some way to cross a watercourse. 
He wondered how Aline had got on 
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here. He looked across the rocks to 
the path now some little distance 
above him. Half-way up there was 
an unusually big rock. He could 
not see behind it. But something 
that he saw near it made his knees 
give way. He sat down and stared 
and did not move. A girl's straw 
hat was lying amongst those rocks. 
It was Aline's. Where was the girl ? 
For a moment he felt numb, breath- 
less, and inactive. Then his fright 
drove him forward in eager haste 
over rocks, across slippery places. 
The loose stones clattered to the 
ravine behind him ; he hurt his feet 
and tore his hands without knowing 
it till later. In half a minute he was 
at the rock. He swung himself 
higher by a corner of it, arrived at 
the other side and fell on his knees 
over Aline. She lay there bare- 
headed, and as her father believed 
lifeless. Her face was upwards, and 
looked very white. Her eyes were 
closed. 

Lesser first tried to listen to her 
heart. He could not hear it beat. 
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and as he failed to do so his own 
seemed to stop. Then he put his 
cheek close to her lips, but he could 
not feel her breath ; and when he 
touched them they struck cold. 
Then he half lifted her, called to 
her, fondled her, whispered to her — 
all in vain. She lay in his arms quite 
still. There was an ugly gash on 
the left temple, where it had struck 
against a rock. Blood still dripped 
from it, and stained her pretty hair, 
her gown, and now her father's sleeve. 
He tied his handkerchief over it as 
best he could, and wondered whether 
the popular belief that blood will 
not issue from a wound after death 
had any foundation in fact. He 
reflected with despair that he had 
nothing with him to revive her, and 
that they were a considerable dis- 
tance, in point of time, from medical 
help. If only he knew whether she 
was alive or dead ! Suddenly his 
inactivity, his hesitation, struck him 
as iniquitous. If she was alive he 
must get her home without a mo- 
ment's delay. He rose to his feet, 
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lifted her with both arms, and began 
to plod carefully to the path again. 

At first he hardly felt her weight 
or considered the roughness of the 
ground. There is a degree of mental 
anguish, of mental excitement, that 
drives out bodily pain. Lesser did 
not feel the heat of the sun, or the 
blisters on his feet, or the strain on 
his muscles. He felt nothing but the 
warmth of Aline's body against his 
own ; he saw nothing but her pale, 
lifeless face. What had happened to 
her ? Where was the coward who 
had left her ? How had she fallen ? 
She was dead, of course. Lesser 
kept assuring himself she was dead, 
with a lurch at his heart as he did so, 
and a leap at his heart when he 
pressed her tightly to him and felt 
that she was still quite warm. What 
short, sharp hurt had suddenly taken 
his child from the world where so 
much happiness was waiting for her ? 
Here lay Aline in his arms — and yet 
Aline had fled. 

He supposed there would be an 
inquiry and tedious legal formalities. 
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He would leave them to his wife, if 
he could, and set off at once to find 
Count Surian. When he found him 
he meant to kill him. He did not 
know how. It did not matter much, 
as long as the fellow was done with. 
But it was possible that Aline and he 
had parted before she fell. In that 
case it would not be justifiable to 
kill him. How was Lesser to know 
what it behoved him to do? 

The sun still poured down on the 
unsheltered path. The sweat stood 
in great drops on the little man's 
forehead, and his mouth was as dry 
as ashes. He panted bravely on, 
though his back was aching, and his 
muscles were wrenched with the 
strain. He persevered until he lit- 
erally dropped where he stood, his 
arms paralysed, his knees giving way. 
He had just strength and wits enough 
left not to let Aline go. He put her 
softly down a little way off the path, 
in the shade of a tree, and lay back 
quite exhausted. For a while he 
closed his eyes. When he opened 
them again he noticed that there was 
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some wet moss at his elbow, so wet 
that he could squeeze water from it. 
By a lucky chance he had stumbled 
on a small half-buried spring that 
issued to the surface at intervals on 
the hillside. He washed his lips 
and face with the moss, and found it 
most refreshing. He reflected that 
a little cold water could hardly harm 
Aline, and might possibly revive her. 
So he used the soft clean moss like 
a sponge to dab her eyes, her lips, 
and the stains of blood about her 
hair and face. Then he tried to 
open her mouth and squeeze a few 
drops down her throat. 

As he did this she suddenly opened 
her eyes. Lesser sat back and dared 
not stir. He had given a little gasp 
of joy and terror, and then, by an 
immense effort, kept absolutely still. 
He did not know what to do, and he 
was afraid of doing the wrong thing. 
Aline was alive ; but for all he knew 
her life might be a flicker best en- 
couraged by being let alone. His 
eyes hung on her hungrily, but he 
did not speak. He hardly breathed. 
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She knew him. Her eyes had recog- 
nition in them, but she looked dazed 
and weak. She made no attempt to 
sit up. Presently her eyelids drooped 
again, and that frightened her father. 

" Aline ! " he whispered eagerly. 
He bent over her, and put the wet 
moss to her lips again. The water 
ran over her chin and down her bare 
throat. Lesser had loosened her 
gown when he tried to hear her heart 
beat, and he had only half fastened 
it before he began to carry her. She 
opened her eyes again when her 
father spoke, and tried to move, but 
he checked her. 

" What are you doing. Dad ? " she 
said dreamily. " How did you gel 
here ? " 

He would not answer her yet. She 
seemed to like the cold water on her 
face and hands, so for some time he 
went on bathing them. When she 
spoke again she said that she felt 
sick and giddy ; and she seemed 
quite content to lie still and ask no 
questions. Lesser wondered which 
of them felt weaker or trembled the 
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most. He could hardly keep his hand 
steady enough to bathe her face. 
As she recovered consciousness she 
began to observe how shaky his 
movements were. Then she noticed 
his haggard looks, the scratches on 
his hands, and a rent in his trousers 
made when he had fallen on his knees 
against a rock. She raised herself on 
her elbow and watched him. 

" What have you been doing to 
yourself ? " she said. 

" I carried you here," he said, with 
pride. " We can get to the village 
in ten minutes when you can walk. I 
carried you for nearly an hour." 

" Where was I ? " 

" You had fallen amongst the 
rocks." 

Lesser looked inquiringly at Aline, 
longing to hear what had happened, 
and yet afraid to question her before 
she had quite recovered. 

"Where was Count Surian ? " she 
asked. 

" Vanished." 

Aline paused before he spoke 
again. She looked perplexed. 
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" I wonder what became of him ! " 
she said. 

" So do I," said Lesser. " How 
did you come to be in such a place 
with Count Surian at all ? " 

" We went to look for you. 
Mamma said you had gone to see 
that group of the Crucifixion." 

" My dear child, that is close to 
the village." 

" I did n't know. I thought it 
might be one of those little wayside 
shrines put up in a lonely spot. In 
fact, mamma said it was, and that I 
must not go unless Count Surian 
went with me. I wanted to see it, 
and I made sure we should overtake 
you." 

Lesser was silent, and Aline waited 
a little before she went on. 

" I did not like walking all that 
way with him," she resumed, after a 
time, " but I did n't want to make a 
silly fuss. I expected to meet you 
every minute. I rather wondered no 
one else was about." 

" Why did n't you turn back ? " 

" I did suggest it once, but Count 
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Surian said we were getting quite 
close. I was rather ashamed of feel- 
ing afraid too, because he behaved 
so well at first. He hurried on in a 
business-like way, and hardly spoke 
to me. He seemed to understand 
that I was not quite happy. I began 
to think that he had only come at 
mamma's request, and that he really 
wanted to find you." 

" When were you undeceived ? " 

" When I got really frightened and 
refused to go on." 

Lesser edged closer to the girl and 
took her hand in his. He was terri- 
bly afraid that it was wicked and 
foolish to talk. 

" Never mind now,** he said ; " it 
is all over.'* 

But the events of the morning had 
roused and excited the girl. It re- 
lieved her to speak of them. She sat 
up more completely, pushed her hair 
back, and went on with a rapid, eager 
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I do not know why I made up 
my mind just when I did. We had 
gone on for so long, and nothing 
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fresh happened. Somehow the lone- 
liness of the place grew worse at 
every step, and he seemed so deter- 
mined and so hurried. I was afraid 
to say I would not go on, but directly 
I knew that I was afraid I made up 
my mind that I must do it. He had 
no right to object, and yet I knew he 
would, and that the sooner I got it 
over the better. 

" I did not say anything," she con- 
tinued, after a pause ; " I managed 
to let him pass me, and then I turned 
round and walked towards home as 
hard as I could. I heard him follow 
at once, and before I knew it he was 
in front of me. He asked me why I 
had turned. I said that I wished to 
go home, that I was tired. He tried 
to coax me on, but I refused to walk 
an inch farther. My heart beat so. 
Dad, I could hardly speak." 

" You are quite out of breath now," 
said Lesser. 

" He suddenly seized me by the 
wrists and said I should come with 
him. He said I should not escape 
him again, that this time he would 
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make me marry him whether I liked 
it or not. I tried hard to get away, 
but I had n't a chance. I shrieked 
too, and then the brute kissed me." 

Aline stopped for a moment and 
shuddered. 

" Somehow I got one hand free," 
she said ; " I doubled it up, and I 
hit him in the face with all my might. 
I used to think I could not hit any 
one hard on purpose, . . . not 
even a burglar. But I did. And 
you see I have these rings on. I be- 
lieve I hurt him. He gave a howl 
and a curse, and threw me violently 
from him so that I lost my footing 
and rolled down the hill. That 's all 
I remember." 

She shut her eyes and shivered a 
little. Towards the end of her story 
her voice had weakened, and now 
she lay down on the carpet of pine 
needles again, looking white and 
tired. 

" He thought you were dead, or 
seriously injured. So he ran away," 
said Lesser. " I thought you were 
dead at first." 
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" You look worse than I feel," said 
Aline, opening her eyes, "I hope 
you have n't killed yourself carrying 
me." 

" We must get home," said Lesser. 
He wondered, as he spoke, on what 
terms he and his wife could meet 
hereafter. He wondered how she 
would receive them. 

The father and daughter took a 
long time to get home. Lesser 
wanted to try to carry Aline again, 
but she would not let him, and when 
they started they soon discovered 
that his condition was really worse 
than hers. She could have made 
quicker progress without him. He 
had to lean on her, and when they 
came to places that were slightly 
steep or insecure they were obliged 
to help each other very slowly, and 
with much precaution. Towards the 
end of the descent Lesser was so ex- 
hausted that Aline implored him to 
wait while she sought help. But he 
would not let her out of his sight, 
and step by step, hot, weary, and 
faint, they struggled home. 
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As they approached the inn they 
saw Corona sitting on the balcony. 
The midday dinner was over, and 
she had gone there for air and shade. 
When she saw her husband and 
daughter she rose to her feet. Their 
bedraggled clothes, Aline's bandaged 
head, showed her that some accident 
had happened. She saw them sur- 
rounded by curious and sympathis- 
ing villagers. She saw Lesser dis- 
patch one on a hurried errand. She 
left the balcony and waited for them 
on the threshold of her room. When 
they appeared she did not go farther 
to meet them. She saw Lesser's face 
when he caught sight of her, and she 
stood stock still. 

Aline went straight to her own 
room, followed by her father. They 
shut the door. Corona immediately 
opened it and went in. 

" What has happened ? " she asked. 

" Dad found me lying stunned 
against a rock," answered Aline. 
" He carried me home. He thought 
I was dead." 

The girl's face set in hard lines as 
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she spoke to Iier mother, and a pain- 
ful silence succeeded- 

" He looks very ill," said Corona. 
" It has been too much for him. He 
should have waited for help." 

" He might have waited all day," 
said Aline. " It was a lonely 
path." 

Both women, while they spoke, 
looked anxiously at Lesser. Aline 
was dishevelled, pale, and blood- 
stained ; but compared with her 
father she looked well. He lay half 
on the chair, half on the pillow of the 
bed, too much exhausted to speak, 
and ashen white. 

" The doctor will be here in a mo- 
ment," said Aline. " Dad has sent 
for him." 

" We shall not get to Innsbruck 
to-day," said Corona. 

" I suppose you have known that 
since this morning," observed Aline. 

" What doyoii mean ?" 

"Count Surian said he would 
rather murder me than let me come 
back. He said he could not face 
you again if he failed." 
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" Hush ! " warned Corona ; ** your 
father can hear." 

" Dad knows." 

" You don't mean " 

Corona stopped as if she found her 
sentence difficult to finish. 

" You don't mean that Count Sur- 
ian tried to — to hurt you ? I suppose 
you fell after you had parted from 
him ? " 

** I did not fall. I was thrown 
down the hill against a rock. He 
thought I was dead, and ran away. 
He has proved himself a liar and a 
coward." 

An uncomfortable silence ensued. 
For once in her life, Corona had to 
accept a defeat. She wondered what 
her husband would say when he 
could speak. She did not offer to 
help him, though he looked sorely 
in need of help. She was afraid of 
a repulse. 

" Get a pencil and paper," said 
Lesser, suddenly. " I want to send 
a telegram to Charley. I want him 
here." 

"What for?" said Corona, coldly. 
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But she took what was wanted from 
Aline's travelling-bag, and gave the 
things to her husband. 

" I an) ill," said Lesser, speaking 
with great difficulty, as if he was ■ 
choking. " I want him here with 
Aline. You are to marry him, 
Aline. Get away from your mother. 
She " 

" Dad ! " cried Aline. In com- 
plete forgetfulness of herself, she 
sprang to her feet and rushed for- 
ward to support her father's head. 
It had fallen back on the pillow. 
The girl thought he had fainted. 
The older woman turned white with 
the dread of worse. She knew his 
condition. 

" I will fetch the doctor," she 
stammered. 

Aline watched her mother rush 
blindly from the room. Her father 
and she were by themselves. Her 
arms were round his neck, her cheek 
close to him. She crooned over him, 
told him he had hurt himself for her 
sake, told him he would soon be 
well. Her heart turned to stone as 
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she did so. She watched him die. 
His last effort was to open his eyes 
and look at her. He tried to press 
her hand in his, and had no strength 
to do so. She felt horribly afraid. 
But she did not know he was dead 
until the doctor came. Corona en- 
tered the room with him and listened 
to his explanation. Her face was 
stony. 

" Come, Aline," she said, when he 
had gone again. Her daughter sat 
still at the bedside, too stricken to 
weep, and apparently disinclined to 
move. But she shrank from her 
mother's touch as if it seared her. 

" We have killed him, you and I," 
she said. 



THE END 
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